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“Our responsibility as a people in this crisis is very great. We have come 
to champion the cause of Christian unity. I wonder if we understand what it 
means to espouse a great cause like this in an age like this. What with our 
frequent narrowness and intolerance and delight in unnecessary sharp words that 
sting and rankle, I wonder if we understand. In our war upon sectarianism, we 
ourselves are in danger of becoming the narrowest of sects, eaten up with the 
canker of self-righteousness. What an infinite task is this we have set for our- 
selves, to bring into one all of the factions of the kingdom with its extremes 
of narrow dogmatism and ultra latitudinarianism. There must be in the united 
church a tolerance for great diversity of thought and life if it is to claim all that 
is Christian. How shall we appeal to others to abandon their cherishec 
e traditions to unite with us in the life that is in Christ, if we ourselves be not 
ready. It is well to create a great centennial enthusiasm, but our greatest need 
is to be “clothed with power from on high.” If I had one prayer to make, it 
would not be for funds or numbers; it would be for a larger measure of the 
spirit of Christ... . . Ah, it is not a time for counting triumphs; it is a time 


for penitance and prayer.”—Rev. C. M. Chilton at New Orleans. 
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RALLY DAY AT ST. LOUIS, MICH. 





A day of blessing marked a visit to the St. 
Louis Church on Oct, 4th. A change of spirit 
and condition was strongly evident during 
the day. It was Rally Day in reality and all 
departments of the church made a healthy 
showing. Bills were paid and the business 
pituation was greatly improved. A good 
cheer service in the afternoon gave the pas- 
tors and the Mayor of the city, Mr. L. B. 
Alger an opportunity to bring greetings. 
This was done in a very happy way. The 
joy of the day especially centered in the bap- 
tism of nine candidates in the river in the 
afternoon. The service was an impressive 
ene and Brother and Sister Bussing and their 
earnest helpers deserve much credit for this 
healthy condition of the church at this point. 
It shows the value of plan and business ex- 
ecution in the Master’s work. The outlook 
for the future of this church is good. 

F. P. Arthur, Cor. Sec 


A TEN THOUSAND DOLLAR GIFT TO 
AFRICA. 


The Lascelle Station is the name of a new 
mission opened up in the Upper Congo coun- 
try by the Foreign Society. This work is 
made possible by the royal gift of ten thou- 
sand dollars by L. F. Lascelle, of the Third 
Church, Danville, Il], Our work in Central 
Africa is captivating the hearts of our people 
through Dr. Dye’s energetic presentation of it. 


WILL AID THE ANTI-OPIUM CAMPAIGN 
IN CHINA. 


The International Reform Bureau, whose 
headquarters are at Washington, D. C., which 
has been the chief ally of the British Anti- 
Opium Federation and the Missionaries in 
securing Anti-Opium reforms for China and 
the Philippines, has appointed as a special 
secretary for China and the Chinese, Rev. 
E. W. Thwing, new superintendent of the 
Chinese mission work in Hawaii. He has 
been granted several months’ leave of absence 
by the Hawaiian Board of Missions to tour 
China and aid its government and people in 
the great fight for the suppression of opium. 

Mr. Thwing speaks both Chinese and 
Japanese fluently, and by public addresses 
and private interviews, and also by a Press 
Bureau will assist China in its splendid 
etfort against opium smoking. He will also, 
by the publications of the opinions of eminent 
medical men in the hospitals of China, 
which the Reform Bureau has collected, 
seek to dislodge the fallacy that long periods 
are needed to “taper off” with opium eating 


’ 


in the guise ot “pills” and “cures,” and he 
will also bring scientific testimony from 
Germany and the United States as to the 
harmfulness of beer and cigarettes which 
foreigners are seeking to crowd into China 
as substitutes for opium. His tour will, no 
doubt, contribute to the effectiveness of the 
international Conference on opium, which 
President Roosevelt has called to meet in 
Saanghai on January 1, 1909, to which he 
will bring direct information as to condi- 
tions and sentiment in many parts of 
China. 





For Jellies and Preserves 


On the proper sealing of your jellies and preserves depends 
their ‘“‘keeping.’’ Metal and glass caps too often leak; tying 
with paper is next to useless; old lids are often insecure. 

Simply pour Pure Refined Paraffine over the tops of your 
jellies, or dip the closed end of the jar (after cooling) in melted 


PURE 
REFINED PARAFFINE 


and you will have sealed them perfectly. It’s im- 
pervious to acids, water, mold and moisture. Has 
no taste or odor and is perfectly harmless. 

Pure Refined Paraffine is used for washing, starch- 
ing and ironing and numerous other household pur- 
poses. Comes in single cakes with full directions 
inside. Sold everywhere. 
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DON'T LOSE THIS OPPORTUNITY! 


We offer a few Sets Only at an Extraordinarily 
Low Introductory Price 


A REAL BARGAIN 


120 BIBLE PICTURES BY J. JAMES TISSOT 
Reproduced in all their Gorgeous Colors 


SEND $1.00 7To-pay 
and we will sead by reiarn mail a handsome portfolio (size 5x6) containing 120 pictures in fall colors 


Nothing approaching this work has ever been attempted before. In a series 
of splendid pictures the great and impressive scenesin the Bible story are depicted, 
true in color, costume, landscape, and all details to the life, the country and the 
time. § To make the men and women of the Bible actual, living characters to 
their pupils is one of the first duties of the Sunday-School teachers, and no better 
help can they find for this than in the Tissot pictures. ¢ The whole world ac- 
knowledges that J. James Tissot was the greatest artist that ever lived, so far as 
Biblical subjects are concerned. 

Only the unparalled success in the higher-priced editions makes possible this 
phenomenally low offer now. { These pictures have received the unqualified en- 
dorsement of the leading clergymen and Sunday-School teachers throughout the 
United States. § Nothing could be more helpful, and interesting, and delightful, 
when one is reading the Bible, than such a graphic interpretation of sacred s 
{ In no other way can the Bible stories be made so real and actual to children. 
Should be in every home. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY, 358 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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EDITORIAL 


The New Orleans Convention. 





Last year after the Norfolk convention many people woke up, 
rubbed their eyes and realized that the decision to take the National 
Convention to New Orleans in 1908 was a dangerous if not fatal 
error. It had been decided on the strength of a single speech. 
The merits of the question of location were forgotten. Through 
the likening of the infant church in New Orleans to a baby needing 
the especial care of its mother the brotherhood voted to come to 
New Orleans and look after its foundling. But this sentiment no 
sooner prevailed that it was regretted. Was not this to be the last 
convention before the Centennial? And New Orleans is so far away 
from the main population of Disciples that the attendance will be 
lamentably small. Besides, the task of caring for such a convention 
is too big for the infant congregation there. 

But the die was cast. And now we are in New Oreans. And 
“we” are a great host. Fully three thousand people are here. The 
streets teem with the delegates, the modest blue badges appear every- 
where. The big hotels are full. You can hear the clerks tell guests 
that step up to register, “We have not a room left.” The leaders 
expected fifteen hundred at the most, with a more likely prediction 
of about one thousand. Nobody but the little New Orleans church 
and its optimistic pastor had expectations equal to the multitude 
that has come. They probably measured their expectations by the 
work and wit they had put into the preparation for the convention. 
They tell us how the little company of one hundred members worked 
day and night to get the house set in order for our coming, how 
the pastor gave up his vacation the past summer, how every last 
member had something to do and how far into the nights for weeks 
they toiled and planned. 

And they made good. No city was ever better prepared for 
entertaining our convention than this. If Pittsburg can make 
us as comfortable next year we shall be thankful. The hotels were 
ready and their rates were reasonable. The newspapers were ready 
and have so far shown more than ordinary intelligence in reporting 
our doings. The convention hall was ready and it is an ideal hall, 
just the right size and a joy to eye and ear. 

The campaign of advertising carried on by Pastor W. M. Taylor 
prodding up preachers and church officers and editors of our papers 
was masterfully conceived and executed. That is the real secret 
of the attendance at this gathering. Mr. Taylor kept the mails 
busy and the newspapers busy whetting the appetite of the people 
for a great good time. Did we say appetite? Well, that was a good 
word, for the New Orleans committee had been telling us for weeks 
about the restaurants and hotels of their city until our appetites 
were keen and our mouths watering in anticipation of their match- 
less cuisine. 

Many came a day ahead of the convention and spent the time 
in seeing the sights of the town. And New Orleans is an immensely 
interesting place for visitors from the north. It is perhaps the 
most European of all cities of our country. The French quarter 
attracts everybody first of all. It abounds with objects of interest. 
Old buildings dating back a century and more; old curio shops, the 
French market, the St. Louis Cathedral, the Cabildo, the Jackson 
statue and the French restaurants—these the visitor tries first of 
all to see. Later he takes a “Seeing New Orleans” automobile or the 
street car and makes the trip up beautiful St. Charles street where 
the city’s finest residences are. Stonewall Jackson’s grave jn one 
of the cemeteries is only one feature of interest in their sacred 
gardens waving with glorious palms and magnolias. Some took 
the trip to Lake Pontchatrain. Many crossed the river to Algiers 
to see the huge dry docks, second largest in the world. 


But sight seeing was an incident; the convention and its big 
enterprises were more absorbing than the quaint sights of this exotic 
city. The sessions were well attended from the first night when the 
big M. E. church was packed to hear Rev. W. G. Menzies, of India, 





speak for the C. W. B. M. 
Their program was full. 


The Women’s sessions were inspiring. 
It ran on schedule and with dignity. 
Their reports had the ring of Centennial triumph in them. Mrs. 
J. J. Zigler of New Orleans welcomed the women to the city. Rev. 
C H.. Winders, of Indianapolis, in an address entitled “While he 
was yet Young” urged the strategic importance of chidhood in mis- 
sions and all Christian work. The introduction of the missionaries 
and the charge to the newly elected officers by Rev. W. F. Richard- 
son of Kansas City was followed by an address by Mrs. N. E. 
Atkinson, ex-president of the C. W. B. M., which is pronounced by 
many the most exalted address of this week of remarkable speech- 
making. Mrs. Atkinson out of her long experience as leader of this 
mighty work brought forth both reminiscence and counsel. Her 
tribute to Mrs. Helen E. Moses brought heaven near. The charm 
of her voice has not abated with the years and her elevated thought 
lacks no element of vigor despite the long service of her brain. 

Our purpose is to give the convention to our readers in para- 
graphs which will perhaps more vividly set it forth than any 
panoramic statement could. Our greatest wish is that all our 
readers might have enjoyed the stimulus of this gathering, and 
brought home to their congregations a hope and consecration which 
one learns here. 


Outgrown Ideas of Mr. Moninger’s Book. 
The book on “The New Testament Church,” by Herbert Moninger, 
A. M., B. D., furnishes a good illustration of what would happen 
if the dogmatic atmosphere of the Christian Standard should pervade 
our entire brotherhood and infect our young men. Mr. Moninger is 
a young man with some university training. His popularity in Sun- 
day-school circles is a merited tribute to his genial character. He has 
many friends who are interested in his future and in this circle we 
claim a place. Mr. Moninger’s book is not an adequate expression 
of Mr. Moninger, however. It was written to meet the demands of 
an exacting employer who is now engaged in building up a constit- 
uency among the “antis” to replace those who have been lost through 
hostility to missions and education. “The New Testament Church” 
was written to sell in this constituency. Even to the emphasis upon 
the use of a small “d” in writing the proper name “Disciples of 
Christ,” it has all the ear-marks of an antiquated and impossible 
point of view that had some currency among the circuit riders of 
our pioneer days. Mr. Moninger with his university equipment and 
experience in Sunday-school work could write a better book than 
this. But no better book could ever secure the approval of his employer. 
We may thus see how the genius of our younger men may be 
smothered by the Othello of a thoroughly alarmed dogmatism. 
The fact of a doctrine being old does not decrease its value. Some 
of Plato’s ideas still rule in the world of thought. The New Testa- 
ment loses none of its value through age. But the clinging to old 
and out-grown forms of thought is bad for any people. We wish to 
note that in “The New Testament Church” there are many archaisms, 
statements of things no longer made by our representative men. 
“The New Testament Church” presents briefly a point of view 
regarding the Old Testament and a mode of dividing it. It calls the 
Old Testament “a prophetic photograph of Christ.” Were that true, 
the coming of Christ would have little significance. If Jesus’ doctrine 
of love, his view of the kingdom, his matchless character had been 
anticipated by the Old Testament, he would have found scant welcome 
at the hands of the race. Jewish rabbis hold this very view of the 
Old "Testament, of course. They say that Jesus was a borrower and 
an imitator. They insist that his ideas came from Judaism. As 
against the view of Mr. Moninger and the Jewish rabbis, we prefer 
the view that Jesus brought something new to the world and that 
no photograph of him had ever been taken. The Old Testament 
prophets sketched the outlines of a Messianic figure, but Jesus was 
greater than all their forecasts. 
“The New Testament Church” suggests a curious division of the 
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Old Testament. It is true this division was known in certain circles 
in days gone by, but even there new statements have come to prevail. 
The book states that the Old Testament should be divided into 
three parts, historical writings, devotional writings and prophetic 
writings. If the Old Testament is to be divided on the basis of its 
literary character we must find in the book, poetry, narrative, preach- 
If we are to divide the Old Testament on the 
basjs of authorship we must mention the work of priest, prophet 
Mr. Moninger’s collection of “devotional” books is an in- 


ing, apocaly pse, ete. 


and sage. 
teresting one. Who ever uses the Song of Solomon for a devotional 
book? As a collection of wedding hymns it had value, but not to 
lead to prayer and the works of piety. Or if the Song of Solomon 
is a drama to prove that woman’s love may be proof against the 
allurements of wealth or position, it has value but not the value of 
a prayer-meeting talk. Who reads the book of Ecclesiastes for 
It is the wail of a soul who has sunk deep in 


devotional purposes ? 
As an indication of a tendency among the 


the slough of doubt. 
Hebrews of a certain period it has value but the value is not the 
same as that of a chapter of Thomas A. Kempis. Prof. McGarvey 
was once rash enough to say that Ecclesiastes and the song of 
Solomon should not be regarded as a part of the canon. But Mr. 
Moninger has presented an even less justifiable statement. 

The arguments that are used in the book for the defence of the 
plea are outgrown and ineffective. A great plea like that of the 
Disciples should have adequate presentation and the book that is to 
teach it to our future teachers should not limp. The argument of 
immersion being the “safe” course is fallacious. Of course people 
should be brought into the church in the proper way but they must 
have reasons that are convincing. Our baptism is not everywhere 
received. It is not everywhere recognized. A number of Baptists in 
the South would reimmerse us. Even some of our “antis” would 
reimmerse the progressives. The Dunkards and the Dowieites re- 
ceive only trine immersion. There is no baptism that it universally 
received. 

The book also betrays its archaic point of view in its treatment 
of the church. The church of Mr. Moninger’s book is a skeleton of 
offices and functions with no meat on its bones. It is not a living, 
growing thing, but a piece of statuary set up for inspection. He 
says much of the name of the “divine” creed (can anything 
but a person be divine’), of a definite form of organization, but 
nothing of the great task of the church to promote morality, 
to correct social abuses and to usher in the kingdom of God. Mr. 
Moninger presents a static church. History shows a dynamic church. 

We do not wish to take undue space with a single theme this week 
and forego further discussion of the archaisms in “The New Testa- 
ment Church.” We find it an uncongenial task to lay bare the 
nature of the work but feel the service is due our future teachers. 
We hope Mr. Moninger may be free some day to do the work his 
training enables him to do. He could write us a very much better 
book and the brotherhood should see that he does it for his sake and 
theirs. 

Next week we shall consider a more serious matter in connection 


‘vith the book. 


Convention Notes. 


No gathering was ever held among the Disciples for which more 
thorough preparation was made by the local committee than for 
the New Orleans Convention. W. M. Taylor, the pastor of the 
Soniat Ave. Church, and chairman of the organizing force, has 
spent a year of tireless effort in behalf of the meeting. It is not 
too much to say that the arrangements were as nearly perfect as 
they could be. Bro. Taylor, his wife and the other members of 
the local group of Disciples were unceasing in their efforts to pro- 
mote the comfort of their guests. 

rhe sessions of the convention were held for the most part in the 
Athenaeum, a building of comfortable and artistic character on St. 
Charles St., near the Lee Monument, some ten squares from the 
official headquarters of the St. Charles Hotel. The hall seats about 
three thousand and was tastefully decorated with flags and the 
mottoes of the missionary boards. In the lower room the newspaper, 
missionary societies and colleges had their booths. Sessions of the 
Christian Women’s Board of Missions were held in the Methodist 
church nearly opposite, a smaller auditorium well adopted to the 


purpose. 





It was a matter of common remark that as a rule the addresses 
of the convention were of an unusually high order. A comparatively 
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new feature was the use of manuscript by so many of the speakers, 
Old convention-goers among the Disciples are not accustomed to this. 
In fact, most of the preaching and public speaking among us has , 
been of the extempore order. It is an encouraging sign that our 
men are coming to use manuscript and do it with effectiveness. What 
is lost in directness of appeal may be more than made up in precision, 
dignity and literary finish. Little is gained and much is lost by. 
shouting and violent gesticulation. An ideal use of manuscript was 
seen in the address of I. J. Spencer, who had his material, but rarely 


glanced at it. 





Few changes were made in the personnel of the administrative 
offices among the Disciples. The election of Mrs. Alwater to succeed 
Mrs. Helen E. Moses was a worthy and expected recognition of 
a faithful co-worker of the lamented leader. The secretarial force of 
the Home Board was left unchanged, but the members were 
given cojrdinate rather than specific duties—Wright, Ranshaw and 
Denton being named merely as “secretaries.” Another improvement in 
the official list of the Home Board was the widening of the circle 
of the Acting Board to include such men as Presidents Howe of 
Indianapolis and Crossfield of Kentucky, and Pastor Priest of 
Columbus. 

The choice of C. S. Medbury of Des Moines as President of the 
Centennial Convention at Pittsburg was a merited honor. 





The meetings of the Foreign and Home Boards in executive sessions 
were uneventful. The single item in the former which departed from 
the usual order was the choice of a committee to confer with a 
similar committee of the Home Board regarding plans for a mission 
building in Cincinnati, to be the home of the two societies. This is 
a much-needed structure, and should be pushed without delay. The 
Home Board threshed over its new constitution, and after completing 
the much-needed dress, whimsically decided to leave it for adoption 
next year. Lovers of the old-fashioned debating exercises among 
the Disciples will regret to see this new constitution actually adopted, 
if it ever is. For thereby they will lose one of the most harmless 
and prolific occasions of the amiable pastime of useless discussion. 





A recommendation of the Acting Board that one of the two 
assistant secretaries be placed in charge of evangelism was the 
theme of another highly animated debate. It was finally decided that 
this was inexpedient, inasmuch as the secretaries were already 
pressed for time with their regular duties. The work was left in 
the hands of a standing committee on evangelism, the survival of the 
former Board of Evangelism. 





By resolution of the Home Board the Church Extension Board 
becomes an independent organization. This step was taken to facil- 
itate business, which has hitherto required the official sanction of 
the Cincinnati office. It is now possible for the Church Extension 
Board at Kansas City to execute its own legal papers, thus saving 
much time. 





The Morning Mission Study Class which was to have been con- 
ducted by Prof. C. T. Paul, was taken by Secretary Corey of the 
Foreign Society, who made it a daily hour of uplift and inspiration 
to all who attended. 

The official convention program was a handsome booklet of 144 
pages, containing not only the order of events in the daily sessions, 
but the convention hymns, the pulpit assigments for the convention 
Sunday, statements regarding the Disciples and their various inter- 
ests, and descriptive features of New Orleans with information as 
to routes. It was embellished with portraits and other illustrations, 
and had upon its cover the symbolic crescent of New Orleans and 
the state seal of Louisiana. 





One of the humorous experiences of the delegates was the receipt 
of letters from home addressed to New Orleans, Mississippi or Ala- 
bama. Evidently Northerners are not particularly strong on the 
geography of the far South. 





The weather during the convention was perfect. No compact with 
the meteorological department could have secured a finer brand. The 
sun shone bright and warm every day. Residents of New Orleans 
assured us that the city had just emerged from a long period of 
rain, which would have been fatal to such a gathering. But the 
date of convention was most opportune. Every one agreed with 
President McLean that it was no mistake when the Norfolk Con- 
vention chose New Orleans for this year. 
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During the session of Tuesday morning a telegram was sent to 
Dr. J. H. Garrison of St. Louis regretting his enforced absence on 
account of illness, and expressing sympathy. 

Secretary Warren, of the Centennial Committee, read a letter of 
weleome from the mayor of Pittsburg, a similar communication from 
the Chamber of Commerce of that city, and a telegram from the 
United Ministerial Associations there, cordially inviting the hosts to 
that city next year. 

The convention sermon was delivered on Tuesday morning by 
F. W. Burnham of Springfield, Ill., on the theme, “Compulsions 
Inward and Outward.” It was clear, dignified, masterful. It closed 
with a telling illustration of the subject, drawn from Mr. Burnham’s 
experience as a railroad man in the far west, where an engineer, 
after a perilous run to make up time assured him that he had no 
time to think of fear, for he had but six minutes in which to make 
the seven miles to Helena. 

Un Monday evening, ~. M. Chilton of St. Joseph, Mo., gave a fine 
address on “The Men of America for the Man of Galilee.” It was 





a virile appeal to the manhood of the age to take up the tasks 
of the Son of Man. 

President Lang’s address was that of a practica business man 
who is also a devoted Christian. It was full of sound judgment on 
the conduct of work in the churches and in the mission fields. 





A motion to promise the convention to Topeka, Kas., in 1910 
was tabled, on the ground that it is unwise to pledge the sessions 
to any city more than one year in advance, 

Conversations with the brethren at New Orleans revealed a keen 
interest in the ideal of the Christian Century. The men and women 
of light and leading perceive with pain the unscrupulous effort of a 
certain newspaper to manipulate the brotherhood into a sectarian 
and intolerant temper. The prospect of going up to Pittsburg with 
dissension in our ranks, or, 
a narrow sectarian creed, is repugnant to every mind that has caught 
the spirit of our plea. Scores of men and women assured us of their 
belief that the new Christian Century has begun its work in the 
nick of time and bade us Godspeed. Our issue of last week was in 
keen demand at our booth and many brethren received its message 
with outspoken approval. It will be our aim to provide a con- 
stantly improving service of news and of spiritual teaching as the 


as an alternative, of going up united on 


weeks pass. 

An interesting coincidence was the virtual identity of the leading 
editorial of the Christian Evangelist last week with that of the 
Christian Century. The fact that our St. Louis contemporary, so 
clear in its perception of values, feels the sad contradiction between 
the sectarian and anti-missionary propaganda of one of our influential 
newspapers and our triumphal ascent to Pittsburg to celebrate our 
hundredth year of pleading for Christian union makes us all the more 
convinced of the importance of our note sounded last week. The 
greatest aim of this our Centennial year should be to show the world 
that we ourselves are one. Our plea for the union of others is ridic- 
ulous if there is back-biting and dissension among ourselves. “United, 
we are a great and irresistible force in Christendom, with a sublime 
mission to accomplish. Divided, we are a contradiction to our own 
plea and utterly incapable of doing the work to which God has 
ealled us.” 


The admirable singing of the Netz Sisters‘ quartet and Miss Una 
Dell Berry was a feature of the convention. Mr. W. E. M. Hack- 
leman had charge of the congregational and chorus singing. We 
have no superior director in our ranks. We would characterize him 
as a “noiseless” leader. He knows how to get others to sing without 
making much fuss himself, and this always helps the dignity and 
smoothness of a service. Besides, Mr. Hackleman is using more and 
more the worthy hymns of the church in preference to the weaker 
modern compositions, and so his influence is educative in the stand- 
ards of church music. Our own taste would have suggested the 
removal of the caps worn by the men of the chorus during the 
service or at least the adoption of a more appropriate type of 
headgear. 





The Home Board has appropriated a thousand dollars for the 
opening of an institutional work among the incoming foreigners 


, 
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in New, York City conditioned on the New York missionary society 
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contributing a like sum. This action is significant in that it is the 
first institutional work that has ever been undertaken by the 
American Christian Missionary Society. 





Our people have discovered a Russian church in New York City 
that occupies essentially the position of the Disciples of Christ. It 
is said they represent a million adherents in Russia. They are quite 
as much interested in us as we are in them. 





The Des Moines churches ran a special train to New Orleans, 
gathering up a quite a company of ministers and laymen from the 
state of Iowa and enroute. 

In announcing Dr. Willett as the preacher for his evening service, 
Rev. Dr. Alexander of the Prytania Presbyterian Church in New 
Orleans, spoke of him as “in the forefront of the leaders among the 
Disciples of Christ, and, not only so, but numbered among the 
leading scholars of the world.” The congregation that filled the 
great church at five o’clock heard a masterful sermon by Dr. Willett 
on “The Questions of the Age and Their Answers.” 

Rev. H. E. Van Horn, of Des Moines, Iowa, was the preacher at 
a Sunday morning service in a New Orleans Methodist church. At 
the close of the sermon the pastor christened two babies. Mr. Van 
Horn’s friends are congratulating him on the prompt response his 
message received! 

The ladies of the First M. E. Church, across the street from the 
Atheneum, served an excellent lunch to convention people each day 
of the meetings. 

The exhibits of the publishing houses and colleges in the head- 
quarters at the Atheneum were augmented with an interesting 
museum of objects brought from the Congo country and the Phil- 
ippines. Wr. Royal J. Dye of Africa was incessant in his efforts to 
show his “goods.” People gathered in groups to enjoy the “con- 


tinuous performance” of his instructing and interesting descriptions. 





The banquets held by the colleges and other groups at New Orleans 
proved themselves a distraction, if not a nuisance. So many an- 
nouncements were rushed into the convention sessions that Presi 
dent Long was compelled to speak his protest on the ground that 
the important business of the convention was being interfered with. 
New Orleans offered so many attractions to sight-seers that the 
consciences of the delegates had ‘to be appealed to by President 
McLean to prevail on them to be present at all sessions and on time. 
Attendants at our conventions should bear in mind that the matter 
of utmost importance is the convention itself. Banquets and sight- 
seeing should be indulged in in the margins and recesses of time, 
while the right of way is given to the serious interests of the Lord’s 
work. 


The address by Dr. Charles Reign Scoville one of the 
significant things of the convention. The evangelist appeared in a 
role He spoke in behalf of the Benevolent 
Society. Moreover he appeared with a carefully prepared manu- 
script in his hand from which his address was read. The atmos- 
phere was electric while he held the platform. We regret that we 
had to leave too soon afterward to procure a copy of the speech. 
But our hope is to present it to our readers shortly. Many pro- 


nounced it one of the most thoughtful productions of the sessions. 


was 


not often assumed. 





When the complimentary resolutions were ing considered 
everybody wanted to get up and tell his app tion of New 
Orleans hospitality and that of the little church there. Dr. W. T. 


Moore secured the floor however and said: 

“I hope I may never be called to New Orleans to preach your 
funeral but if you ever need me and send for me I promise to 
come and preach you straight to heaven!” 





“Last year when Mr. Taylor told’me that New Orleans wished to 
entertain the convention in 1908, I said it would not be possible 
for the little church to care for us. But when I saw Mrs. Taylor 
I said it was possible.”"—Mrs. T. R. Ayars. 





It was regrettable that the good order of the Communion service 
was broken down in the effort to raise the money for ministerial 
relief. The service had proceeded with quietness and reverence; 
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the deacons had been well instructed in their task of distributing 
the emblems to the The talks and prayers and songs 
all contributed to impress and uplift the soul. Mr. Long’s pro- 
posal to double the day’s offering by his own gift was made with 
Every soul was touched 


multitude. 


modesty and good taste, yet appealingly. 
with the opportunity to aid the aged, needy ministers. In our 
judgment and that of many whose observations we heard it would 
have been better to have closed the meeting then, wjthout breaking 
condition set in for the 


its spell, than to have let the “rough house” 
sake of the additional collection. The good influence of a solemn 
communion service in which the Lord is tenderly remembered by 
his loving disciples and from which the people disperse in quiet- 
ness and reverence is of more worth than dollars. Our conventions 


should see to it that this one service is simply a service of 
reverent worship free from hand clapping and auctioneering or 


any matter that destroys the quietness and solemnity of adoration. 
L ys. 


Now is the time when the churches that sent their pastors to 
the convention will get more than their money’s worth. Every 
preacher should go to every state and national convention. And 
his church should always pay his expenses. There can be no better 
investment. His sermons will be better; his will be 
wider; the church’s standing will be higher; the sense of being 
a part of a will be more vivid and his own 
spiritual life will be enriched. Besides, it is a simple debt to the 
brotherhood to loan your pastor for the time that he may con- 
tribute his judgment to the forming of that body of opinion in 


influence 


great brotherhood 


which our conventions are so important a factor. 


Again and again in the lobbies and on the platform mention was 
made of the generous and intelligent treatment accorded the con- 
vention by the papers of New Orleans. An average of two pages 
each day was given in an illustrated write up of the exercises by 
both The Picayune and The Times-Democrat, and the afternoon 
papers were equally liberal. The art of advertizing our convention 
through the Associated press has not yet been learned by aur 
leaders. It is a lesson that we should not fail to know well by 
our Centennial gathering next year. 


We can think of only one detail that would have added to the 
convenience of the delegates of the convention had it been provided. 
An inexpensive program setting forth the succession of events 
would have been more usable from hour to hour than the larger 
booklet which was so easily mislaid and in which the program of 
exercises was divided into many sections and scattered through 


many pages. 


This great convention so beautifully entertained, so admjrably 
managed, treated by the press more generously than any conven- 
tion we ever held was made possible by Church Extension. 
(Opening words of Burras A. Jenkins in his Church Extension ad- 


dress.) 


Burras A. Jenkins told a story of a party of folks who made a 
long difficult trip to a small Kansas town to attend a service in 
an evangelistic meeting he was conducting. “If people would travel 
so far under such discomfort to hear me preach,” he added, “how 
far would they go to hear a really sound man?” 


An interesting number not set down on the convention program 
was the wedding of Professor Harold D. Hughes of the University 
of Missouri and Miss Lulu Lego, an attorney, of Champaign, III. 
The ceremony occurred in the Rest Room of Convention Hall and 
was performed by Rev. Stephen E. Fisher of Champaign, III., assisted 
by Rev. J. Fred Jones. 


An episode graphically characteristic of a convention of Disciples 
of Christ was the exception taken to the phrase “our honored 
father, Alexander Campbell,” printed in the report of the Benevolent 
Association, A motion was made, seconded and passed instanter 
to take out this expression. The Disciples have not lost their 
sensitiveness to the form of sound speech and refuse in a whose- 
some temper to acknowledge any man as master or “father” of the 
Church of Christ. 
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The Christian Standard and the Convention. 





At the time that we go to press this week, the International Con- 
vention of the Churches of Christ is in session. The convention has 
great significance to our brotherhood. Large plans of missionary 
expansion are being discussed. The greatest optimism concerning 
our future prevails. Best of all, the spirit of fraternity was 
never more marked in any convention. Despite efforts made prior 
to the convention to raise theological issues, they have been en- 
tirely absent. The convention has but one mind and that is to 
speed the coming of the kingdom of God. 

In the midst of this situation, we have our conservative journal 
of Cincinnati with its policy of hostility toward the societies, 
The owner of the journal did not write against the convention 
as he first considered doing, but has carried out his threat of not 


attending. It is to be regretted that he is not there. There is 
much he could learn of the temper of the Disciples. Before the 


convention, he published less than any other of our leading journals 
concerning the convention. The local committee had their reports 
condensed and garbled. This very week an issue of the paper is 
being circulated in the convention. It has a strong word of com- 
mendation of an “anti” brother connected with the “Firm Founda- 
tion” in Texas but has no word for any of our missionaries who 
have risked their lives across the sea and are now back to render 
account of their stewardship. He has no expression of interest 
in the great convention now assembled in New Orleans, but in 
place of that has an editorial on a county codperation plan some- 
where in Indiana. The commercial instinct, however, is keener 
than the interest in Some other matters. Agents are at the con- 
vention selling the products of the company. It is well. No 
convention would be complete without every type of journalism 
represented at the booths. So keen is the business instinct of 
the journal that some of the books published by its company 
were on sale on the Lord’s day of the convention as well as on 
the days when other men ply commerce. It will be interesting 
to note whether the coming issue of the paper will crowd out the 
account of the convention with more praises of “anti” preachers, 
whether it will forget the significance of a gathering of thousands 
for the intolerant criticisms on the personnel of the centennial 
program. 

It has already become apparent to members of the church of 
all theological persuasions that the interests of the kingdom are 
of far more importance than the vaporings of an obscure and 
belated journalism. We will continue to send out missionaries 
at home and abroad. We will use the methods that experience has 
indicated as being the most perfect mode of fulfilling the ideal 
of the Great Commission. Our secretaries may sometimes have to 
waste time meeting the small criticisms that have come from 
our conservative journal. Where no principle is involved, they 
may even humor our petulant journalistic child. But no journal 
shall ever get in the road of the Great Commission and live. The 
missionary ideal of Jesus Christ is as fixed in our church as the 
law of gravitation. It is as all-eompelling as wind and tide. Woe 
be to any puny force that sets itself against the movement’ to take 
the world for Jesus Christ. 


The Convention Communion Service. 





An established feature of our national conventions is the Sun- 
day afternoon celebration of the Lord’s Supper. It is one of the 
most characteristic events of our great annual gatherings. From 
the first the brotherhood of Disciples has made much of this beau- 
tiful feast of memory. No Lord’s Day passes by without a spread- 
ing of the Master’s table. It has ever been observed in the simplest 
This simplicity characterizes our great gatherings 
in National Convention. At New Orleans the Atheneum was filled 
with a multitude, gathering in the quietest reverence. The Presi- 
dent of the Home Society, Mr. R. A. Long, presided. Talks were 
made by J. B. Briney and W. T. Moore, each of whom also offered 
a prayer of thanksgiving. 

It was a magnificent picture that we beheld; the chorus banking 
the platform, the fifty deacons solemnly walking two abreast to 
their respective sections of the house bearing the broken loaf 
and the cup, the honored patriarchs sitting at the table of Christ 
and offering for the waiting worshippers their priestly prayers— 
the moment was heavy with the presence of God. The great choir 
gave wings to our aspirations, the song by the Netz Sisters threw 


form and spirit. 
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about us the weird yet not unnatural shadows of Gethsemane and 
Calvary. Our hearts were hushed. Christ was near. It seemed 
easy to “keep in memory” his wondrous life and death of mercy. 
Every soul rose to the heights where division cannot abide—the 
heights of love. J. B. Briney spoke a word of ffne insight when he 
said that our salvation was not assured unless to the full prin- 
ciples of our obedience we added the obedience of memory. The 
Lord’s Supper is a means provided by our Master by which we may 
keep in memory the facts of the gospel and make them vital in 
our experience. 

Then the emblems were passed to us all while our hearts, con- 
strained by the love of Christ, yearned for some sweet task to do 
for his sake. Then came the announcement of Mr. Long asking for 
an offering for aged and broken ministers. Nothing could have been 
more opportune. The soil of our hearts was ready for just this 
seed and it brought forth fruit forthwith. The president’s generous 
and modest proposal to double the offering of the day made a 
total collection of two thousand dollars for Ministerial Relief. 
Thus were blended in one beautiful service the vision and the task. 
Thus the vast throng gathered from the ends of our country bore 
its simple testimony to the power and glory of the Cross. 


The Church’s Message to the Men of this Day. 


By Arthur Holmes. 


In the judgment of the world the average church does not con- 
tribute to the practical efficiency of men. No one seeking a posi- 
tion, urges the church membership as evidence of superior fitness 
for any line of work. 

Neither in the production of character is the church rated an 
important factor. A baptismal certificate counts for less than 
political influence; a receipt for pew-rent less than one for house- 
rent. 

In general, the moral worth of church members may be counted 
a little higher than that of others, but still egch individual case 
must be tested before final acceptance. Even in religion church- 
men are not unique. Lack of church membership does not in- 
fallibly mark lack of belief in essential Christian doctrines. Evan- 
gelists advertise this fact when they will call for response from 
those “who are Christians but not church members.” 

On the whole the church seems to play no direct and vigorous 
part in the worldy affairs of men. Politics are shunned by it; 
dolges are indifferent to it; labor unions are ignored by it; ath- 
leties neglected by it; sports frowned upon by it. It appears to 
be out of touch with the problems of today; distant from the 
lively interests of flesh-and-blood men in this present world. Be- 
sides the message of personal salvation in a world to come, what 
message can it give for this world? The message almost an- 
nounces itself. 

The principle of individualism preached in 1776, and our present 
industrial methods made possible by the inventions of 1760-1785, 
have shown their impracticability. Society itself, through its slow 
evolution from dominence by the autocrat, the aristocracy and 
the middle class is coming to recognize a new class. Workingmen 
in their struggles from slavery up, are taking a place in society 
never possessed before. The change furnishes the church with 
her opportunit'y. 

Her opportunity lies in the fact that the method of this revo- 
lution is educational. East side Jews of New York City read more 
solid books proportionately than any other people in this country, 
and nearly every Jew of them is a revolutionist. Labor unions 
are colleges of oratory and parliamentary training schools. One 
radical body, in one city, held as many street-meetings a week 
as the most evangelistic denomination did all summer. 

With such methods the church is familiar. Her open pulpit 
enables her to take the leading part in the campaign. Never be- 
fore in the history of the world did means and end fall together 
more opportunely. In a few decades, out of all this present travail 
is to emerge a new social order of some kind. Whether it shall 
be grounded upon principles final and lasting, or upon those like 
the present ones—human makeshifts, blind-gropings, temporary ex- 
pedients—will depend upon the church’s daring and abilitiy to 
press home her divine plan of social salvation. 

That plan was enunciated by the Master. It is nothing more 
nor less than the establishment of the Kingdom of God on earth— 
prayed for a billion times, the consummation of gospel preaching, 
the end of the mission of the Son of God. For two thousand 
years it has remained dormant as an earthly force. Now it begins 
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to emerge from its symbolic trappings and is putting forth its 
claims as a perfectly feasible and divinely appointed world-order. 
It presents itself as a community of men and women actuated 
in all their conduct by brotherly love, controlled in all their activ- 
ities by the Golden Rule. 


The Kingdom of God—an old term with a new content—is, 
then, the message for the average church striving to touch men. 
Let it first be studied long and devoutly by the preacher. When 
he sees its implications and extensions his homiletie vision will 
be marvelously enriched and broadened. 

Positively set forth, it will surely attract men, for it touches 
their interests at every point. Urged in business, it will be revolu- 
tionary; in politics, it will be the final reform; in the industrial 
world, the universal arbitrator. It furnishes the’ middle ground 
for employer and employe. It provides a new and broader basis 
for the adjustment of their difficulties by removing the cause of 
their antagonism. In the place of individual self-seeking it puts 
fraternal helpfulness. In the place of insane and wasteful com- 
petition it puts rational co-operation. It reduces the scramble for 
a mere livelihood to the minimum and urges as the chief incentive 
to activity, the acquisition of eternal values. It condemns the 
cynicism of making economic success depend upon men’s worse 
motives and positively preaches the optimism of men’s essential 
goodness. It enlivens the struggle for righteousness by drawing 
the center of interest away from a spectral and inane eternity to 
a vivid and eternal now. It transforms the minister from a shadow 
of the things to come, clothes him with flesh and blood, and sets 
him down in the turmoil of this day as a vigorous force, an 
arbiter of men’s most urgent interests, a prophet with an idealistic 
message whose details may not be worked out until long after 
he is gone, but whose consummation is as certain to his mind as 
to the mind of his Master two thousand years ago. 


Mrs. F. H. 8S. Ayars, of St. Louis, in beginning her address as 
president of the Benevolent Association uttered one of the most 
beautiful sentiments of the convention. She called attention to 
the sights of interest in the quaint city that was entertaining us. 
Especially was she interested in the statues of the city, with those 
of Jackson and Lee standing out most conspicuous. New Orleans, 
like ancient Athens, seems to be given to making altars to her 
heroes—altars to the gods of war and of peace. “But as I passed 
by,” she went on, “I beheld an altar to an Unknown God, the God 
of the Common life. It is the statue of Margaret, a plain baker 
and milk woman who accumulated a large fortune and gave the 
greater portion to the children of the poor. The sculptor made 
her face plain. He clad her figure in working clothes. But did 
you see the look in her eye? Did you not feel with the child the 
warmth of the arm with which she held it? This altar is the 
humanest altar in New Orleans. It is the altar to the greatest 
God of all, And my message to you today is to declare the God 
whom you ignorantly worship.” 


“Our plea is especially adapted to the Philippines. The old Jeru- 
salem gospel is the best force to shatter the old Roman presump- 
tion.”—Rev. Herman P. Williams, Missionary to the Philippines. 





“It is our business to make the Bible known, not to criticise it, 
nor yet to dramatically defend it with an eye to the galleries, but 
simply to teach it.”—Rev. F. W. Burnham, Springfield, III. 


—_—_—___~ 


Mr. R. A. Long, of Kansas City, came to the convention in his 
private car. His presidential address was a nearnest and suggestive 
statement of the need of enlisting themen of our churches in mis- 
sions. Here, it was felt by all who heard him, is the ideal layman, 
a man who possesses not only a generous heart but who makes 
himself intelligent on the things of the church, so that he may 
share in the responsibility for its proper guidance. George H. 
Combs is a great preacher. But a great preacher is not just an 
individual, he is a situation. That Kansas City church, with the 
intelligence and tenderness of R. A. Long to lead it, supplies the 
supplemental factor necessary to make a great preacher. Pastors 
need laymen who are able to make suggestions, who have ideas, who 
think of things to do, who point out tasks for their minister and 
think of ways and tokens by which they may show their appre- 
ciation of him. This is the kind of church the Independence Boule- 
vard congregation is. And any church may become as great and 
useful if its laymen will go at things in the same way. 
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The Compulsion of Responsibility. 








Synopsis of Convention Sermon delivered by Rev. F. W. Burnham 
of Springfield at the New Orleans Convention. 





Before every death is a life and beneath a great life are the 
mainsprings of activity. If we turn back to view the record of 
Jesus’ life we shall find with work. By Jacob’s well, 
though athirst and aweary with his journey, he makes his need 
a means to the rescue of a soul almost drowned in sin. After 
the transfiguration, while his disciples would build booths for rest 
upon the mount, he hastens down to heal the paralytic boy, and 
and its evolution He 
labor. Of only one 


it crowded 


when they would pause to theorize of sin 


opens blinded Such was 
day do we read in which he failed to accomplish his full purpose. 
because of their 


eyes. his constant 


“In Nazareth he did not many mighty works 


unbelief.” If we look for a motive power sufficient to hold life 


up to such strenuous exertions we may find it expressed in the 
speculation of his 
Note 


response which Jesus made to the dogmatic 


disciples as to whose sin caused the begger to be born blind. 
the scene. 
behind the hills into the 


It had been a trying day 


It was evening. As the sun sank 
great sea the Sabbath day was closing. 
for the Master. He had again met the Pharisees and Sadducees in 
the temple. He had tried to bring them to a knowledge of the 
truth, but, meeting only stubborn opposition and wilful blindness 
he so charged their sin home upon them, that, in their rage, they 
took up stones to drive him from the temple area. Having 
escaped them he was about to pass out of the city, overwhelmed 
with grief and sick at heart with the world’s darkness and misery, 
when the sight of a poor blind beggar arrested his thought and 
revived his energy: He paused and looked upon the beggar. Here, 
at least, He could cause the light to shine, and heré, its illuminating 
rays would be welcome. While, therefore, his disciples raised the 
question as to “whose sin” Jesus yielded to the urgent motive that 
question, and wel 


swayed his soul, turned aside their untimely 
work the works 


comed the present duty with the words “I must 
of him that sent me, while it is day: the night cometh when no 
man can work.” 

work” and followed the word with the deed. 
was the ex- 
him in his 
forsook him 


+ Jesus said “I must 
The word is one of the soul-keys to this life. It 
pression of that inward motive which was moving 
daily tasks. If the multitudes 
because of his severe teaching, still He must give them the truth. 
If nine out of ten lepers healed by his divine power forgot to 
thank him or give praise to God, still he must heal the sick, bind 
up the broken-hearted, and proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Lord. If Jerusalem rejected him, and refused the salvation He 
brought to her gates, yet He must weep for her sin and preach 
When friends forsook him, and ene- 


turned away and 


deliverance to her captives. 
mies, with triumphant wickedness, adding injury to insult wreaked 
cruel vengeance upon him, He still must endure unto the end. And 
when, at last, a lost and ruined world denied him the lowest 
place and crucified its Prince of Peace it was still his sense of 
oughtness which made his endure the cross and despise its shame. 

Next to “I will,” “I must” embraces the greatest fact of the 
human soul—its response to a compelling motive. Yet it is a 
familiar phrase and may express a varied necessity. The slave, 
with the crack of the lash in his ears says, “I must,” and sullenly 
goes to his task. His is the necessity of obedience born of fear. 
The farmer says, “I must” and tills the soil and reaps the harvest. 
His must springs from desire. So also the politician says, “I must,” 
and by the force of ambition becomes all things to all men for an 
office. By the power of invincible genius the artist says, “I 
must,” and paints his picture though he die in poverty waiting 
the tardy recognition of a fickle world. 

How great the power of this sense of compulsion was and how 
readily Jesus yielded to it, we can only estimate as we compre- 
hend the magnitude of the work laid upon him—a work so great 
and a sense of responsibility so compelling, as Henry Churchill 
King suggests, as would simply topple any other brain that the 
world has even known into insanity—and as we realize the com- 
pleteness with which he met the Father’s will. The sense and 
urgency of this responsibility seems never to have been absent 
Many of his words well up from this hidden power, as 
A sower goes forth 


from him. 
familiar scenes bring the truth before his mind. 


to sow and the sight reminds him that he must sow the good 
seeds of the kingdom and he breathes that lesson into a parable. 
Fishermen at their nets call up his mission of catching men. 


The 
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pearl merchant gathering pearls thrusts upon his mind the fact 
that the truth and life he holds in trust are the world’s pearls 
of great price. A wandering sheep recalls his Father’s anxious care 
for the lost; the shepherds with their herds, His larger pastor. 
ship; the folding of his sheep at night and His mighty task of 
gathering the children of men home to the fold 

Now, I suggest that the difference between success and failure, 
is largely due to their possessing or 
A success- 


in the lives of many men, 
lacking this sense of responsibility as a motive power. 
ful life as we have seen in Jesus’ example, consists of accepting 
and meeting with steadfast resolution, life’s responsibilities as 
they come. 

If one, inexperienced in such matters, were to go into the great 
mercantile establishments of our larger cities, and should attempt 
to find the proprietor he would likely meet with some surprises 
Perhaps upon entering he would be pleased to think that his 
search would be brief. There would meet him at the door, a well- 
dressed, courteous gentleman having an air of importance about 
him as he graciously receives the stranger. “This is the pro- 
prietor, no doubt,” thinks our friend. He is asked to follow this 
guide and they walk back into the building. As they pass along, 
he sees numbers of men quietly working, any one of whom he 
thinks might be the man he is seeking. But they are all passed 
by. Finally, at a far corner of the building, seated in a little 
office with an electric light burning above his head, papers 
books and files stacked up on every side, with a face set with marks 
of strenuous effort, a man is pointed out hard at work making 
notes with pen while he dictates to a stenographer. The stranger is 
told to wait here an opportunity to speak to the proprietor, with 
the added word, to “make it short for he is a busy man.” He waits 
Here before him is the man who owns and 
He may say to any cne or all of 


in meditative wonder. 
controls this entire enterprise. 
the leisurely-working employes that tomorrow he may go, and he 
goeth. He dictates their hours of service and the wages they 
shall receive for their toil—they are his men. He himself is abso- 
lutely free. No one tells him that he must work today, yet here 
he is, the busiest man of them all. No one is driven to his work 
What power holds him here and 
A great bus- 
The rami- 


or executes it with such energy. 
impels the enginery of his being? 
ness has been built up. Mighty interests are at stake. 
fications of his commerce are multitudinous and he must work. It 
is his response to this motive power that makes success. 


Responsibility! 


Distinguish, now, this compulsion of responsibility from the com- 
pulsion of necessity from without—the inward sense of duty from 
mere conformity to the requirements of the occasion. The one is 
expression of life, the other repression. The one is expansive, the 
other contractive. The one is liberty, fresh and inspiring the other 
is bondage stringent and chafing. The one is compulsion from with- 
out, as when the mill-wheel turns from the pressure of water 
flowing over it; the other is compulsion from within as when the 
electric motor turns with lightning speed to release its pent-up 
energy. By compulsion from ‘without, the unwilling laborer goes 
jaded and unstrung, self-whipped to his task. By compulsion from 
within, Henry Ward Beecher was wont to seek his cellar Sunday 
afternoons to shovel sand for an hour as a safety escape for the 
excess of vital energy within him. By compulsion from without, the 
nominal Christian, belated, seeks a place in the congregation at 
the hour of worship or grudgingly yields up a miserable pittance for 
the support of God’s kingdom. By compulsion from within the 
Aposte Paul counted all things as loss forthe excellency of the knowl- 
dege of Christ, and became all things to all men that he might bring 
others to Christ. By compulsion from without, we spend days and 
weeks dawdling over the tasks of an hour. By compulsion from 
within, Jesus compressed the work of a life into three brief years 
saying as He toiled, “I must work the works of him that sent me 
while it is day; the night cometh when no man can work.” 

Now in the realm of religion this compulsion from within is 
the dynamic of Christianity. This very sense of moral obligation 
is the creation of God’s own handiwork within us, and to it he ap- 
peals both for our personal rescue from sin and for the proclamation 
of the gospel unto the ends of the world. 

When Jesus commissioned his apostles to preach the gospel to 
every creature, hanging upon their proclamation the awful conse- 
quence that he that believeth and is baptized shall be saved, but 
he that believeth not shall be condemned, he relied upon each 
individual’s response to the call of duty in the accomplishment of 
His own destiny. If in the presence of the clear testimony as to 
God’s will which Jesus brings, there is no yielding to the sense of 
obligation, a man can not be saved. The compulsion of responsibility 
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in eV wal 

irs it o " ) ( = ) oO i f ad has 
us al ‘ i nsel 
S something ich 4 ed ss do 
( tt nti iy to 3 Said i ! P ophet Ie I 1 
( sed be " " | neglig \ | re 
is a compulsion in ail this work of God that we must learn to feel, 
until it makes us do it faithfully and zealous! 

Secondly, it ought to help us to understand that the accomplish 
ment of life’s great purposes, the fu ment of its highest mission, 
is not to be the result of son one mighty effort nor a thing to 
be attained by sp: ind intermitting « ies; b 
must be the legitimate ult « col ant, purpos ful response to 
i divine and God-nurtured ot power within us Missionary 
life, purpose and thought and giving must be a constant abiding 
portion of the total Christian life, if tl iterprises of the kingdom 
ire to normally develop and ork of the A. C. M.S 
there is need that every church, and every ind ul, do his best 
for the Lord, do it now. and k ep doing it. If there is to be a 
glorious future for our work or we are to have a splendid consumma 
tion for our day of toil, it must come this way Today is 
day of opportunity rhe night cometh 

\ further answer to the query will be found in the definite worl 
the responsibilities of which center in this convention. What ai 
the duties toward which we should here feel the sense of respon 


sibility 


1. We stand responsible to God and to man to the full extent 





i 

of our ability for the evangelization of America. The address 
from this platform, as well as the mottoes about the walls, wi 
enforce this obligation. The rapid increase of ow population, 
growth of our cities with all ir perils and their problems, whi 
as Josian Strong has well said, nst a challenge to Christian 
service and Christian statesmanship. The settling up of our wes 
ern states, the open doors in the east, the new south with its new op 


wrtunities, the suecess of our reformation moveme nt, the ripe fields 
I 


of our island possessions, the |] outposts until rein 
forcements can come, au th and more, indicate a responsibility 
whose compulsion none can « ap 
2. Since the only means which God has chosen for making known 
his will to the people of the present age is the testimony He has 
given through His Son. Jesus Christ. and since He has entrusted th 
preservation, interpretatio u } lamation of that testimony to 
faithfulness of t] man who believes it, therefore, we stand 





ble means of attain 


responsible to Him for providing the best possi 
ing that end We must care for the word of God, not criticise it 
nor, as | think, dramatically—with an eye to the ga 
it; but faithfully and humbly teach it 


3. For those of us who are preachers and teachers, we must so 


declare the testimony which God has given of His Son, and so inte: 
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pret the message of the gospel, and so exemplify the spirit of the 
Master unto our people, that there be a growing, instead of a 
declining sense of man’s responsibility to his Maker and Redeemer. 
It seems to me that the crime of our age is the slackening regard 
for authority, both divine and human. We owe it to our fellow men, 

our age and to our God, to help stem this tide of lawlessness. 

An incident in my experience as a telegraph operator will serve 
to give emphasis to the present duty. The east-bound passenger 


in on the Rocky Mountain division of the Northern Pacific, due 
Clough Junction, half way down the Mullen Pass, to Helena, at 
eight o'clock, p. m., was one summer night about two hours late. 
Being a trans-continental train carrying government mails, it was 


important that as much as possible of this time be made up. 
rhe track was cleared by the dispatcher’s orders and a special 
schedule of high speed issued for the train. We were all anxious 
and eager to see the results. We listened attentively to the click- 
ing of the instruments on our table, as one after another, the oper- 
ators reported the train out of their station. Up the grade on the 
other side of the divide the great engine struggled heroically, 
keeping to the schedule and steadily whittling down the time. Then 
he summit was passed and down the grade she plunged. Presently 


the clicking indicated that Butler, the station above us, had been 
ached rhe night operator and I stepped out on the platform to 
see her pass. We could hear the roar of the on-coming train as of 
listant thunde1 Then a flash like a meteor darted across the 
arkened west, as the train shot out of one tunnel, across dizzy 
irving trestles and into another. As she came into sight again 
we could see that, the retainers being set, which applies a precau 
tionary pressure of four pounds to the square inch on the wheels, 
ie sparks were flying from the breaks so that the train ‘seemed 


ravel on a bed of stars. Rounding the mountain side immedi 





it flashed along the railsas she headed down 

ie straight piece of track that passed our station. On she came, 
thundering, swaying, plunging, almost leaping, as, spurning the 
le with her whirling wheels she flew toward her destination. 
Instinetively we stepped inside to avoid the rushing tempest, and 
in an instant was lost from view around the curve below. 

The next day the engineer who pulled that train stopped at my 
station on his way up the mountain. Speaking of the run of the 
night before I asked him if he wasn’t afraid of making such ter 
rifie speed on those dangerous curves. His reply I shall never 


forget, “Afraid my boy!” said he “Afraid, why I haven’t any. time 
to be afraid; when we went by here we had six minutes to make 
Helena, seven miles away, and we had to get there.” 

Brethren, Servants of the Living God, Engineers of the Gospel 
train, the schedule of our speed is high, God’s track is clear, the 
imit is set, there is no time to lose or be afraid, our supreme 


is to get there 


A DOZEN INSTANCES OF PROVERBIAL INCONSISTENCY. 


Consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds.”—Emerson. 

Many hands make light work. Also—Too many cooks spoil the 
roth. 

Everything comes to him who waits. But then—He who would 
find must seek. J 

All truths are not to be told. And yet—Tell the truth and 
shame the devil. 
Be sure you are right, then go ahead. Though—Nothing ven- 
ture, nothing have 

No jealousy, no love. Though—In jealousy there is more self- 
] ve than love 

The fa is the index of the mind. Yet—A fair skin oft. covers 
crooked soul 

The end justifies the means. But one should—Never do evil 
that good may come of it. 

Good fortune ever fights on the side of the prudent. And just 
as truly—Fortune favors the bold. 

Birds of a feather flock together. But how about—Two birds 
of prey do not keep each other company. 

Ile who hunts two hares at once will eatch neither. Yet—It is 

vavs good to have two irons in the fire. 

The middle path is the safe path. But how about—The neutral 
is soused from above and singed from below. 

Finally: A proverb is one man’s wit and all men’s wisdom. 
Though—-A formal fool speaks nought but proverbs. 


Warwick James Price: 
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DEPARTMENT OF 


THE JOINT CONGRESS. 

The following is the preliminary program of the twenty-sixth 
annual session of the Baptist Congress (Baptist, Disciples and 
Free Baptists) to be held in the Memorial Church, Chicago, IIl., 
November 10, 11 and 12, 1908: 

1. “Does the N. T. Contemplate the Church as an Institution?” 
Writers (Baptist), Prof. J. H. Logan, D. D., Hamilton, N. Y.; 
(Disciple) Rev. H. L. Willett, Ph. D., University of Chicago, III. 
Speakers (Baptist), Rev. W. B. Wallace, Cleveland, Ohio; (Free 
Baptist), Prof. Shirley J. Case, Ph. D., Chicago. 

2. “What are the Legitimate Limits of Free Speech in a Repub- 
lic?” Writers (Free Baptist), Hon. Wallace Heckman, Chicago II1.; 
(Baptist), Prof. James Q. Dealey, Ph. D., Providence, R. I. Speakers 
(Disciple), Rev. Bayard Craig, D. D., Denver Colo.; (Baptist), Rev. 
C. D. Case, Ph. D., Buffalo. 

3. “The Doctrine of Atonement in Terms of Modern Thought.” 
Writers (Disciple), Rev. B. A. Jenkins, LL. D., Kansas City, Mo.; 
(Baptist), Rev. Frederick Lent, Ph. D., New Haven, Conn. Speakers 
(Free Baptist), Prof. Leroy Waterman, Ph. D., Hillsdale, Mich.; 
(Baptist), Prof. T. A. Hoben, Chicago, III. 

4. “What Definite Steps should be Immediately Taken in the 
Organic Union of Baptists, Free Baptists and Disciples of Christ?” 
Three writers, each to have twenty minutes (Disciple), Rev. I. J. 
Spencer, Lexington, Ky.; (Free Baptist), Rev. Carter E. Cate, D. D., 
Providence, R. I.; (Baptist), Rev. L. A. Crandall, D. D., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

5. “Is Psycho-Therapeutics a Function of the Church?” Writers 
(Baptist), Rev. Robert MacDonald, D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; (Free 
Baptist), Rev. J. Stanley Durkee, Ph. D., Boston, Mass. Speakers 
(Disciple), Rev. A. B. Philputt, Indianapolis, Ind. 

6. “Christ’s Prayer for Unity?” (Free Baptist), Rev. A. W. Jef- 
ferson, Portland, Me.; (Disciple), Rev. Vernon Stauffer, 
Ind.; (Baptist), Rev. Henry M. Sanders, D. D., New York. 





Origin of the Union Congress. 

The writer made the following suggestion in an address at the 
Baptist Congress at Baltimore a year ago: 

“Why may we not have joint sessions of the Congresses of the 
Baptists and of the Disciples? The two organizations stand re- 
lated alike to the respective denominations. Both are voluntary 
associations and have no organic relations with the churches. In 
fact, the Disciples copied our Congress from the Baptists, even to 
the name Congress. Joint Congresses would be another occasion 
for cultivating acquaintance. My plan is that we do everything 
to create occasions for mingling together. We already agree, and 
are one in essential faith and practice. All that is left to do is the 
breaking down of surviving prejudices through acquaintance, the 
proclamation of union as an immediate obligation, and the con- 
summation of local unions wherever conditions are ripe for them.” 

As a result of private conferences with the Executive Committee 
of the Baptist Congress in which the desirableness of holding joint 
congresses was affirmed by all, the Baptist Committee met December 
9, 1907, in New York, and issued the following invitation: 

“Resolved, That the Free Baptists and Disciples of Christ be 
invited to unite with us in the work of the Congress and that we 
ask the appointment of one or more representative men from each 
of these bodies to meet with this committee to consider the feasi- 
bility of such a union and to arrange necessary details.” To rep- 
resent the Disciples, J. P. Lichtenberger and M. L. Bates were 
appointed by the President of the Disciples’ Congress, W. F. Rich- 
ardson. After the Joint Congress had been agreed upon in the con- 
ferences of these committees, the arrangement of a program was 
turned over to the Program Committee of the Congress, of which 
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By Dr. Errett Gates. 


George B. Van Arsdall is Secretary. The above program is thus 


the joint product of committees of the three bodies. 


Baptist Fraternity. 


It will thus be seen that the Disciples’ participation in this 
Congress is due to the fraternal spirit of the Executive Committee 
of the Baptist Congress. On that committee are the following repre- 
sentative Baptists: Rev. Henry M. Saunders, D. D., who is chairman; 
Rev. James M. Bruce, C. D. Case, Ph. D., Norman Fox, D. DPD, 
Frank M. Goodchild, D. D., W. A. Granger, D. D., Rufus P. Johnson, 
D. D., William M. Lawrence, D. D., Albert G. Lawson, D. D., Robert 
McDonald, D. D., Rev. E. T. Tomlinson, Ph. D., Rev. A. S. Wishart. 
The two men upon whom fall the principle part of the work in 
connection with the Congress are Theo. A. R. Gessler, D. D., the 
secretary, and W. B. Mattison, D. D., the treasurer. The larger 
number of these men live in or near New York City, where all the 
meetings of the committee are held. This committee is a self. 
perpetuating body, and continues from year to year unchanged, 
except as members resign, move away, or die: unlike the Managing 
Committee of the Disciples’ Congress, which is appointed newly each 
year by the Congress. There are many advantages in the Baptist 
plan of organization, notably the connectedness of management, 
which provides for a better distribution of speakers, and a wider 
representation of themes in a series of annual programs. This 
committee has all the records of previous meetings and knows who 
have been on the program and what themes were discussed. It has 
a formal membership of people who pay a regular fee of five 
dollars or less toward the expenses of the meetings. It spends 
as much as $1,000 on each meeting. The traveling and entertainment 
expenses of all the speakers are paid, thus insuring the appearance 
of every speaker in a way that can not be done when each one 
is permitted to bear his own expenses. The meetings of the 
Disciples’ Congress seldom cost the committee in charge more than 
$150 or $200. Another item of expense in the Baptist Congress is 
the stenographical report of all the addresses or talks made, and 
their publication in book form. 


This Congress seems a most admirable and providential oppor- 
tunity for the cultivation of acquaintance between Baptists and 
Disciples, and for the discussion of the problem of union between 
the three bodies. This is the first union congress, but it is the hope 
of both Baptists and Disciples connected with it, that it shall 
become a permanent organization. There has been an effort in 
recent meetings of the Disciples’ Congress to change the annual to 
a biennial meeting. If a joint congress with the Baptists could be 
consummated, to meet once in two years, then both bodies could 
hold annual meetings within their own ranks on alternate years. 
Some such arrangement as this—biennial joint congresses and bi- 
ennial denominational congresses on alternate years—may result 
from this meeting. It would certainly be an ideal place for closer 
relations, and constitute one of the first steps toward the organic 
union of the three bodies. 


Place of Meeting. 


The Memorial Church of Christ, the union church of which Prof. 
H. L. Willett is minister, has been selected as the place of meeting. 
No place could be more fitting for the first of these union congresses 
than that church which was among the first to be dedicated to the 
union of these great religious communions. There the Baptists who 
attend the Congress will be at home and there likewise will Dis- 
ciples be at home, for it is the common home of nearly one 
thousand Baptists and Disciples who have found it a good and 
pleasant thing to dwell together in unity. 





Our New Serial. 


We begin within two weeks a new serial story by the popular 
author of St. Cuthbert’s—Mr. Robt. E. Knowles, entitled “The 
Dawn at Shanty Bay.” Mr. Knowles is so well known and his 


former books have been so favorably received that nothing more 
need be said than that this story is fully up to his high standard. 


This is a pathetic but entrancing story of a stern Scotchman 
who struggled against his heart’s desire for many years. Tell your 
_ friends that now is a good time to begin a new subscription. Send 


for our special offer. 
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CORRESPONDENCE ON THE RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


By George A. Campbell. 


The Correspondent—“Our age has become so critical and so ab- 
normally scientific that even our Christianity has lost its passion 
and warmth. We botanize on graves most sacred. We go with 
muddy boots into the sanctuaries most revered. We analize our 
emotions till they are chilled in the process. The poetry of the 
whole is lost in the pieces of the parts. The paralysis of the age 
seems to have stricken the hearts of our poets and philosophers, 
so that their message is either sad or uncertain. 

Even God does not escape our vulgar measuring rods. We anal 
ize Him away. We are either superficially optimistic or thought- 
fully morose. And it is the latter characteristic that stamps our 


age. Will the blighting and freezing shadows lift?” 





Our age! What is it? Has it great time-fences about it? When 
did it begin? When will it end? Who made it what it is? Does 
it contain souls stamped with eternity? Are its makers men of 
fierce and fiery complexities? Are their desires as boundiess as 
the stars? Have they loves and hates that tear their souls? Are 
they restless till they rest in the great I Am? 

Very well, then as soon as you have said our age has become 
coldly critical living souls sound forth their wrath against our 
inane materialism. You have scarcely begun to wonder about our 
wise rationalism before you hear thundrous cries for the Living 
Presence. Men are made for love and faith and will not long rest 
with scalpels and scissors. Materialism and Rationalism is for the 
Freshman. God is for the man. Grant that our age has been 
looking earthward, think you not that it would soon weary over 
its learned irreverent head? No chains can hold it to its unin- 
spirational task. It will cry out for air and vision. It will look 
up and worship. Then it will bow its head again; but this time 
in reverence and warmth, and aim to give new unity and new 
glory to the examination of the footstool. 

New Voices. 

Already we have promising guides leading us to the spiritual ozone 
of the mountains. No true analysis or honest criticism, or close 
reasoning is to be despised but if they serve well they must be 
warmed and enlightened by the believing heart. When Robert 
Louis Stevenson in his Saranac home heard that Matthew Arnold 
was dead, after a pause of moments, he said “He will not like God.” 
The Correspondent thinks our age has not liked God. Why should 
it? We have been “examining the robes of his garb, and have not 
looked into His Countenance. But we are remembering our neglect 
and we are disquieted within us. 

Chesterton. 

Among the best essayists of today laboring for the reaction 
which already is evident is G. K. Chesterton. He is a voice but 
not in the wilderness; for the essayists of idealism are legion, 
Chesterton is tremendously alive. He knows the field of thought 
well. He draws the sword against materialism with a deft hand 
and strikes mighty blows. He is forceful rather than elegant. He 
takes great glee in paradoxes. He laughs when he writes; but 
all the while he moves seriously towards the goal. As a portrayer 
of character he is unsurpassed. He ufderstands the soul in a 
masterful way. Its eomplex workings are revealingly traced by 
him. Therefore he believes man is not of the earth earthy. In 
his essay “On the Negative Spirit” in “Heretics” he says: “I 
remember that Mr. Foote dismissed very contemptuously any at- 
tempts to deal with the problem of strong drink by religious offices 
or intercessions, and said that a picture of a drunkard’s liver 
would be more efficacious in the matter of temperance than any 
prayer or praise. In that picturesque expression, it seems to me, 
is perfectly embodied the incurable morbidity of modern ethics . 
what disgusts is not the presence of a clear realism but the absence 
of a clear idealism.—The human race, according to religion, fell 
once, and in falling gained the knowledge of good and evil. Now 
we have fallen a second time, and only the knowledge of evil re- 
mains to us.” 

Chesterton makes faith the basis of all healthy enjoyment. In 
his essay en “Omar and the Sacred Vine” he says: “No one can 
be really hilarious but the serious man. The thing called high 
spirits is possible only to the spiritual. Ultimately a man cannot 
rejoice in anything except the nature of things. Ultimately a man 
can enjoy nothing except religion.” 

In his “Varied Types,” Uhesterton’s power to portray the spiritual 
and enduring quality of men’s work is clearly seen, He sees the 


a—- 


innermost of men, and therefore is a strong protest against the 
satisfied grovelling of our day. With him the soul has its cer- 
tainties. 

The philosopher has devious ways to arrive at truth—and fre- 
quently does not arrive. The Christian has more direct methods— 
and Chesterton is a Christian philosopher. He preaches the spiritual 
and the certainty, too, of the spiritual. With him “Religion is 
morality touched with a sanction.” 

I must now give a long quotation from his boak on “Ortho- 
doxy.” It impresses me as magnificent. Every reader of this ought 
to ponder it well. 

Repudiates Arnold. 
“Enough we live—and if a life, 
With large results so little rife, 
Though bearable, seem hardly worth 
This pomp of worlds, this pain of birth.” 

After quoting the above from Matthew Arnold he attacks this 
gloomy philosophy in the following vigorous passage. 

“I know this feeling fills our epoch, and I think it freezes our 
epoch. For our Titanic purpose of faith and revolution, what we 
need is not the cold acceptance of the world as a compromise, but 
some way in which we can heartily hate and heartily love it. We 
do not want joy and anger to neutralize each other and produce 
a surely contentment; we want a fiercer delight and a fiercer dis- 
content. We have to feel the universe at once as an ogre’s castle, 
to be stormed, and yet as our own cottage, to which we can return 
at evening. 

“No one doubts that an ordinary man can get on with this 
world; but we demand not strength enough to get on with it, but 
strength enough to get it on. Can we hate it enough to change it, 
and yet love it enough to think it worth changing? Can he look 
up at its colossal good without once feeling acquiscence? Can 
he look up at its colossal evil without once feeling despair? Can 
he, in short, be at once not only a pessimist and an optimist, but 
a fanatical pessimist and a fanatical optimist? Is he enough of a 
pagan to die for the world, and enough of a Christian to die to it? 
In this combination, I maintain, it is the rational optimist who 
fails, the irrational optimist who succeeds. He is ready to smash 
the whole universe for the sake of itself. 

“I put these things not in their mature logical sequence, but as 
they came; and this view was cleared and sharpened by an accident 
of the time. Under the lengthening shadow of Ibsen, an argument 
arose whether it was not a very nice thing to murder one’s self. 
Grave moderns told us that we must not even say ‘poor fellow,’ 
of a man who had blown his brains out, since he was an enviable 
person, and had only blown them out because of their exceptional 
excellence. Mr. William Archer even suggested that in the golden 
age there would be penny-in-the-slot machines, by which a man 
could kill himself for a penny. In all this I found myself utterly 
hostile to many who called themselves liberal and humane. Not 
only is suicide a sin, it is the sin. It is the ultimate and absolute 
evil, the refusal to take an interest in existence; the refusal to 
take the oath of loyalty to life. The man who kills a man, kills 
a man. The man who kills himself, kils a men; as far as he is 
concerned, he wipes out the world.” 

More of Chesterton from time to time. 


Austin Sta. 


“Your system of theology is very good. It may be very true. 
But it is too big and abstruse for the man of the street to under- 
stand. And besides, you have only a moment to speak to him. He 
is in a hurry. If you could chain him to the pew while you 
preached, or lock the door of your study on him while you talked 
to him you might succeed in making him understand that there 
is a God and that he hears prayer. But he won’t stay with you. 
What then? Is there no apologetic for him? Aye, God be thanked 
that the one simple proof of Christ and God and prayer and the 
Bible and every other verity of our holy faith is your own ex- 
perience of these verities as realities of the heart. He that can 
say, “Once I was blind but now I can see,” is in himself, without any 
wisdom of man, the best proof of our religion.”—Dr. Herbert L, 
Willett at the Prytania Presbyterian Church, New Orleans, 
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The Sunday-School Lesson. 


Herbert L. Willett. 


THE WORLD’S CONFESSIONAL* 


The record of David's life as given in the books of Samuel re 
veals a many-sided character. But the narrative as a whole is 
favorable to the king. The men who wrote it were proud of the 
great man who might be said to have founded the Hebrew state 
They did not wish to chronicle any discreditable statements con 
cerning him. He was in their eyes the national hero tow 
strong, then, must have been their sense of duty to their own ag 
and the future when they uncovered one dark spot in his career, 
and made it and its consequences a part of their story. Only men 


of the prophetic spirit who counted righteousness more than glory, 


would have consented to do this. The priestly historians, in their 
work called the Chronicles, pass over this episode without a 
word. 
David’s Sin. 
The facts were few and tragic. While the army was in the 
field against the Ammonite city of Rabbah, David, now mor 
retiring from the hardships of the camp the ease of the court 


the harem, abused the 
his tursted captains, Uriah the Hittite, 
Bath-Sheba ro 


the general-in-chief to place Uriah in such 


and friendship and confidence 


and by taking 


wife cover the act the king gave orders to 


peril that he could not 


survive, and after his took the into his ] 


the 


woman arem 


Considering power of an oriental monarch such an action 


not be unusual o7 


might regarded as surprising No chronicler 
of antiquity would have thought it worth while to record so 
trivial an incident in the life of a Sargon or a Pharoah. Man's 
life. and woman’s honor were of slight account as compared with 
the wish of the monarch. But in Israel it was not so. And the 
difference between Israel and other nations lay in the new ideals 
which the prophets like Moses, Samuel and Nathan had introduced 
and emphasized. For the heart and soul of Hebrew history is the 
work of the prophets 
King’s Conscience. 

David might have disregarded the popular opinion, and gon 
his way complacent. In fact it is not at all certain that the 
general feeling of reverence for the position and affection for the 
person of the king might not have silenced all censure of his act 


Indeed it is highly probable that if David had expressed to Uriah 


a wish to possess his wife, the warrior would have given her 
up without a question or protest Nor would custom and _ preet 
dent have refused sanction to such a transfer! But David's con 
science was more sensitive than the feeling of the age. The sense 
of self-condemnation reveals itself in the secreey of the first si 
the craft of his recall of Uriah to his home, and th cruelty o 
his final plan to put the soldier out of the way 

The Prophet’s Rebuke. 

Then when Nathan, the embodied conscience of the nation, met 
the repressed and almost silenced conscience of the king with 
the pathetic story of the poor tenant and his ewe lamb, the 


result was that confession of sin which stands first in importance 


and probably also in time, on the page of the Old Testament 
The words, “I have sinned against the Lord” are the ery of a 
soul which has come to sudden realization of the guilt of selfish 
gratification at the cost of others’ happiness. It is the earliest 
recognition of sin as a state of soul more to be dreaded than 
all the penalties which wait upon it. It is estrangement from 


iod through the perversion of his gifts to evil uses. It is defiance 


tothe powers that stand beside the soul to save it from the 
death that cannot die. 

*International Sunday-school lesson for October 25, 1908. The 
Joy of ‘Forgiveness, Psalm 32. Golden Text, “Blessed is he whose 
transgression is forgiven, whose sin is. covered.” Psalm 32: 1. 


Memory verses, 1, 2. 


The Psalms of Confession. 


} 


It was the belief of the Jewish commentators upon the Old 
Testament that the fifty-first and thirty-second psalms were com 
poseds by David, and that they arose out of the sad experiences 
of this period of his life. The editors of the first assigned it 
directly to the time when Nathan rebuked the king. The head- 
ing of the thirty-second psalm merely states that it belongs to 
the Davidie collection. Recent study makes doubtful the author 
ship and date of these psalms But it only deepens the con- 
vietion that they rightfully constitute th world’s confessional. 
They are like a sanctuary into which the soul may go to kneel 
and pour out its agony of self-abasement and its ery for divine 
iid in the renewal of character. 

The Psalmist’s Gladness. 

The fifty-first psalm is a prayer for mercy from the depths of 
sinful despair. The thirty-second is the song of rejoicing over the 
restoration of God’s pardoning love rhe happiness of the man 


vho is no longer estranged from God by evil thoughts and deeds 


is unspeakable. In the days when the psalmist abode under the 
shadow of disapproval there was no peace tor body or mind. 
Day and night he suffered. His body was pierced through with 
hat sense of depression which is heavier than pain, and _ his 
nind was shadowed by the sense of his ill-desert In the agony 
f that suffering he poured out his confession to God, with the 
promise to turn from the sin that had wroveht Ravoe in his life. 
No confession can avail without the pledge of amendment. No 


prayer for forgiveness is worthy of the name that does not make 


issurance of renewal of virtue. 
The Joy of Pardon. 

The petition of the penitent soul was heard. The sin was for 
viven rhis did not mean that by any magic the evil of the past 
could be wip away, but that by divine strength the future 
should redeem: the past (;od does not promise o obliterate the 
past Even his powe cannot suflice for such undoing of life. 
But he can aid the resolute spirit to make the future so rich in 
fruitage that the barren vears shall be forgotten, and seem as 
if they had not been, and this is the victory which comes by 
repentance, confession and renewal. 

Surely if David can at all be thought of as the speaker of 
these words, no moment in his career was more appropriate 
than that which followed the long and silent struggle, the re 
proving word of the prophet and the outpouring of his soul in 
grief and confession Into such confessionals we all need to go 
in the dark days when depression weighs us down. And in such 


moments no utteran of the past serve higher purposes of 


admonition and discipline» than these psalms. 


Daily Readings: Monday, The new creation, Gal. 6: 1-16; Tues 
day, The new life, Rom. 6; 1-14; Wednesday, The new heart, Acts 
18: 19-32; Thursday, The new spirit, Eph. 4: 17-32; Friday, The 
new name, Rev. 3: 1-14: Saturday, The new song, Psalm 40: 1-17; 
Sunday, The new power, Heb. 12: 1-13. 


The Prayer Meeting 


Silas Jones. 


Abuses of the Lord’s Supper. Topic, October 28. 1 Cor. 


11:20-3¢. 


10:14-22; 


Some of the abuses practiced in the Corinthian chureh are 
hardly possible in the churches of America. The idol is no longer 
an oceasion of strife. We assign the worshipper of idols to a 
plac among the survivals of a less enlightened age. The dis- 


orders connected with the Lord’s Supper in Corinth do not today 
dishonor the house of God. But we must not flatter ourselves that 


the worldly spirit which showed itself*in the early disciples is ab 


sent from our assemblies. 
“Do We Provoke the Lord to Jealousy?” 
What does it mean that we come together to eat the Lord’s 
Supper? What word does our action speak to the world? Is the 
table of the Lord a center of strife or does it unite us to serve 
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Master A devout man, denied 


f the communion by a church that was zealous fo 


humanity in the name of the one 


the privilege « 


its opinions asked to be excused for his blunder on the ground 
its opini ; i 


} 


vat hought it was the Lord’s Supper that was being cek 

brated He had no desire to intrude himself into a private feast 
rhet < vreat deal to be said about making the Lord’s Suppei 
1 privat affai Any church that is careless about its whole 


intv is in a measure giving the supper the character of a private 


man who is doing his full amount of work honors his 


Lord when he partakes of the loaf and of the cup Before we 


hat a church is holding up the lamp of the gospel in its 


emmunity because it meets every Lord’s Day to break bread we 


mat inquire coneerning its understanding of the commission 


make disciples of all the nations; we must ask whether wicked 


men fear it or not when they plan injustice. The man in the 
world cannot understand the significance of the Lord’s Supper, 
it least we need not be alarmed if he sees no purpose to be served 


vy it. but he does know how much we weigh morally and he 


wges our religious observances by our manner of life. Do we 


not p ovoke the Lord to jealousy if we come to his table and yet 


refuse to do his work? Is there any conduct more disgraceful 


and horrible than that of men who observe the form of the 


ordinances of the Lord and manifest none of the spirit which th 


were designed to represent ¢ 


“Many Among You are Weak and Sickly.” 


rhe proper observance of the Lord’s Supper is a means of spir 


wrainances 


itual culture This is to be assumed among Disciples of Christ 


If Paul were with us today, he would have to repeat some of his 


warnings Not a few churches are weak and sickly because th 


are neglecting to use the means of grace provided for them One 


is tempted to doubt that we have power to sit down and think 


seriouslv for ten minutes on the death of Christ and its meaning 
for us. We 


uD Do we not 


must have some sort of aid besides the silent loaf and 


need to cultivate the habit of meditation If we 
will only see it, we are highly favored when we are permitted to 


sit with our brethren and think upon the great themes of the 


gospel Perhaps one reason that some have never been able to 
lerive any benefit from the Lord’s Supper is that they have 
associated it with a spirit of contention. A tirade against breth 


ren whose opinions are repugnant to the elder in charge is hardly 


an aid to devotion, but it is sometimes heard. It has not been 


long since I heard an anti-missionary, anti-organ, anti-Sunday 


school elder deliver at the table a speech full of reproaches for 


hose who do not agree 


t with him. Then harm is done by the 


careless way in which this ordinance is observed. There ought to 
be some limit to the amount of noise a deacon is allowed to make 
when he serves che congregation. The people ought not to begin 
Awkwardness 


“Let all 


to gather up their wraps before the service is ended. 


is not to be considered a virtue at the Lord’s table. 


things be done decently and in order?” 
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By Ella N. Woods. 
CHAPTER XX. 
The Heart in the Black Acre. 

“Jean, I do not know what plans you and Evelyn have made 
regarding your marriage, but I have a suggestion or two to make.” 

Uncle Jasper and Jean had been going over some business matters 
together. Jean had telephoned for Uncle Jasper’s lawyer to call for 
the purpose of making out some papers, and they were now waiting 
for him. 

“We have no definite plans, but I am urging Evelyn to an early 
marriage,” replied Jean. 

I think you are right there, Jean, I do not believe in 
‘ngagements. Then, too, you are now in your twenty-sixth year and 
ready to begin your life work. I think now that the Settlement 
House will be ready to open by midsummer. We will have it fully 
particular, and in full running order when the 
formal opening is made. My plan is this—that you and Evelyn be 
married on the day it is opened, go directly from the church to the 
Settlement House, and, as husband and wife, receive those people ° 
vhom you are going to try to help.” 


long 


equipped in every 


“Splendid, Uncle Jasper! I believe Evelyn will agree to that.” 
“The building is for the people of the Black Acre. The heart of 
the Black Acre has always been their greatest curse, and now, with 
God’s help, we will make it their greatest blessing. It is your inheri- 
tance, Jean, and I see great possibilities for you in it. It will mean 
hard work, as hard as though you were down in the mine, but I 
will amply endow it so you will never be hampered as to means, and 
you will win in the end. 

“As soon as it can be arranged, I want you and Mr. Hathaway, 
Evelyn and Lottie to go to Philadelphia and select the books for 
Our aim will be to make it one of the best working 
libraries in the state. We want it to meet the needs of every man, 
woman and child in the Black Acre.” 

“I don’t know whether I told you that I was in correspondence 
with a number of furniture and gymnasium fixture dealers, and I 
expect some of their agents on next week to take list of what we 
want along those lines and make us some prices,” said Jean. 

“I will leave all that to you, young man, and Evelyn will be 
excellent help. But here is Mr. Cartwright.” 

The next few weeks were busy ones for Jean and Evelyn. They 
spent much of their time in the Settlement House, selecting and 
arranging the furniture, overseeing the decorators, etc. Mrs. Hatha- 
way complained that she could hardly get possession of Evelyn 
long enough to fit on the dresses the dressmaker was so busy making. 

There was one suite of rooms of which Uncle Jasper carried the 
Mysterious crates and packages found their way to them 


the library. 


keys. 


(Copyright, 1905, Ella N. Wood.) 


DEPARTMENT OF BIBLICAL PROBLEMS 
By Professor Willett. 


Please name some books which set forth the principles and 
methods of the historical and critical study of the 


Bible. 

rr ee OW. 
View” 
Maemillan, 
Testa 


Batten, “The Old Testament from the Modern Point of 


Pott & Co., $1.25 Horton, “Revelation and the Bible” 
Value of the Old 


Adeney, 


$2.00 Kent, “The Origin and Permanent 


ment” (Scribner, $1.25); Bennett and “Introduction to 


the Bible” (Whittaker, $2.00). 


Do you regard the Book of Job as historical? What is its pu 
Name some helpful works on Job. KF. 
held 


book, One is that it is a record of 


pose and value 


Three views have been regarding the historicity of the 


fact throughout. A second is 


that it is purely a work of the imagination.’ The third holds it to 


be a poetic embellishment of an ancient and thus based 


on tact. 


story, 
This is the most satisfactory view. The purpose of the 


work was to explain the mystery of suffering as it falls upon the 


innocent. Its value as an aid to faith among the Hebrews in an 
age of trial like the exile must have been very great. Yet its 


answer is not final, nor even the most satisfactory which the Old 
offered. The 
Isaiah 40-55, 


the matter to be found before the coming of Christ. 


Testament. prophets, especially those whose mes 


sage 1s contained in presented the highest view of 


Among the 





best works on Job are “Gibson (in the Westminster Commentary 


Series), Genung, “Epic of the Inner Life,” Chryor, “Job and Solo 


mon,” Peete, “Job” (in the Century Bible), and the articles on the 


book in Hasting’s Bible Dictionary and the Encyclopaedia Biblica. 
Is there a book which treats of the influence of the Bible upon 

English literature, and gives examples from the best writers’ 
Chicago. R.B. 
Cook, “The Bible and (Heath) 


probably give what you want. 


English Prose Style,” would 
Henry Van Dyke has a work on the 
biblical quotations of Tennyson, “Shakespeare’s use of the Bible” 
is the title of a work by Mary A. Wadsworth. 


for study? 
Student. 


Do you valuable matter 


What is the best 


regard the Apocrypha as 
form in which to secure it? 


There are many of the apocryphal books which have a_ high 
value. The best of them are The Wisdom of Solomon, Eccle 


Maccabees. The romances of Tobil and Judith are 


not without interest and the Apocalypses of Il Esdras and Baruch 


siasticus and 
were highly prized by Jews and Christians. The apocryphal books 
are issued by the Oxford and Cambridge presses in a form cor 
responding to the Revised Version of the Bible. The cost in eloth 


is 50 cents. 
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and Jean and Evelyn wondered a good many times why they did 
not have access there, but not a word was said in their hearing 
to indicate for what they were to be used. 

The last of July found the Settlement House completed, and the 
formal opening was to take place the fourth of August. A dainty 
invitation, surmounted by a lithograph of the beautiful building, was 
sent to every home in the Black Acre, and a general invitation given 
to the people of Minington. 

The eventful day came at last and the work in the breaker and at 
the spindles was not quite so hard, for the little toilers were in 
eager anticipation because they were all going to the “big doin’s” in 
the heart of the Black Acre, and many extra pieces of “finery” had 
been washed, aired or otherwise put in readiness for the great 
occasion. 

It was early evening when a wedding procession slowly wended 
its way through the doors of Grace Church. The wedding march 
from Lohengrin sounded soft and distant. Mr. Hathaway was in 
the lead, then followed little Margaret Hannibal, a cherub in loveli- 
ness with her dainty white slippers, gauzy dress and a wreath of 
daisies crowning her yellow hair, carrying the wedding ring. Next 
came the beautiful bride leaning on the arm of the man she loved. 
They stopped at the altar, the same altar at which they had plighted 
their love, and the tones of the organ softened into a melodious 
whisper as Mr. Hathaway spoke the words that united Jean and 
Evelyn in marriage. The ceremony over, the wedding party entered 
the carriages that were in waiting, and were taken to the new 
Settlement House. 

The heart of the Black Acre was ablaze with light from the 
magnificent building which stood in bold relief against the black 
culm heaps and tall breakers; the front of the building at the point 
of the heart, and the sides following the lines of the lot, with a 
eolonnade of brown stone pillars surrounding the whole structure. 
The motto, “Here Let No Man Be Stranger,” shone in letters of light 
over the wide arch spanning the doors which were thrown open and 
in the broad corridor, under tall palms and white jessamine stood 
Jean and Evelyn. Never did bride look more beautiful; her white 
gown fell about her in soft folds, and rare lace obscured but slightly 
her fair arms and neck. Pressing towards them were brawny men 
and toil-hardened women; uncouth and common, yet Evelyn knew 
almost every one of them. She had been in their homes, carried 
flowers to their sick and soothed their dying. She was still “Miss 
Evelyn” to them, and many a horny hand pressed her soft white 
ane and voices with foreign accent faltered their congratulations. 
Jean’s hand they grasped as a comrade. He was again one of them 
for he would live and work side by side with them in the Black Acre. 

The wonderful building opened a new world to these people of the 
mines. Their astonishment grew to bewilderment as they passed 
from one department to another. First was a large library with its 
stacks of books, and alcoves provided with tables and writing 
materials; here were also all the leading periodicals and daily papers 
of the day. 

Next came the kindergarten department with its rows of low 
tables and little red chairs, its windows filled with red geraniums and 
its walls covered with pictures of birds and animals. Arranged on 
low shelves around the room was the children’s own library, the 
books just right for little hands to reach and for little minds to 
enjoy. Then the gymnasiums and bath rooms, the sewing room, and 
the kitchen for the cooking class. Behind a lunch counter was the 
genial, happy face of Penny; the same Penny as of old with always 
a jolly word for every one. For three years he had been the chef 
on a Pullman diner, but at Jean’s earnest request he accepted this 
place in the Settlement House. 

On the other side was the music room and just beyond it the 
chapel that would seat a thousand people, provided with a splendid 
pipe organ. The building was divided at the rear, leaving a court. 
This was made into a casino and covered with a glass dome. Ex- 
tending around it was an immense gallery with seats for thousands. 
Here was ample room for indoor base ball, basket ball, polo, races 
and other athletic games. 

The people were condueted through all the departments and their 
uses explained. Warm iunches, lemonade and ice cream were served 
to all While bands discoursed sweet music in different parts of the 
building. Finally the tones of the pipe organ drew the crowd to the 
chapel and Mr. Hathaway stood before them and in a few well 
chosen words, dedicated the magnificent building, with all its equip- 
ments, to the people of the Black Acre. And when the organist 
struck the deep chords of the doxology, a thousand voices broke 
forth in the grand old hymn, “Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow.” 

Little Margaret came tripping down the wide stairs and over to 
Jean and Evelyn. 

“Aunt Mehetabel says you are to come right up stairs with me.” 

“Evelyn, I imagine Aunt Mehetabel has designs on us. Margaret, 
you are not leading us into a trap, are you?” said Jean, laughing. 

“Oh, they said I must not tell a thing, but it is just beautiful up 
there,” and Margaret tripped away, leaving Jean and Evelyn to 
follow. Aunt Mehetabel met them at the head of the stairs. 
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“You dear children, how tired you must be! I wanted to send 
for you half an hour ago, but Mr. Hathaway said the late comers 
would be so disappointed if they did not see you.” 

“Yes, I would not have missed meeting them all for anything. | 
believe we have won them to us tonight with a bond of sympathy 
and respect that would have taken months te accomplish,” said 
Evelyn. 

Jean lvoked anxiously at Evelyn. 

“Little wife, you are very tired. Aunt Mehetabel, can’t she rest 
just a little?” ; 

“Yes, I want you both to rest a little while before the wedding 
dinner is served,” and she led them through a wide reception hall and 
into a room rich in orienta] draperies, and lit with a dull red glow. 
She had closed the door and left them alone before either of them 
had recovered their amazement enough to realize what had 
happened. 

“Jean, Jean, where are we? How beautiful, oh, how beautiful!” 
and Evelyn sank into the easy depths of a luxurious chair and put 
her face in her hands, overcome with surprise and joy. 

“Little wife,” said Jean, as he knelt beside her, “if you had known 
Uncle Jasper and Aunt Mehetabel as I have, you would not wonder 
at it. But I did not expect this; it seems too much.” 

“How good everybody has been to us! Oh, Jean, I am so happy! 
Did you see those breaker boys and little factory girls stand and 
look at us tonight with their big, hungry eyes? To think, Jean, 
that I ever dreamed that I could go into this work alone!” 

Evelyn clasped her husband’s hands and the tears stood in her 
eves. 

“Oh, if I can only measure up to the standard of what your wife 
should be, Jean, and prove a real helpmate in this splendid work, 
how glad and happy I shall be!” 

“Then, sweetheart, you will be happy for my little wife has always 
been my good angel, leading me on to higher and nobler things; and 
with her love to cheer and bless me, I care not what odds may come. 
We will never speak of the old heart ache again, my darling, but 
thank God that we belong to each other forever.” 

There came a knock at the door and Judith, Aunt Mehetabel’s 
maid, came in and said that she had brought some fresh flowers 
for Mrs. Kirklin and dinner would be served in a few minutes. 

“And this is the secret of the forbidden rooms!” exclaimed Jean 
as Uncle Jasper entered to conduct them to the beautiful drawing 
room where the wedding guests were assembled. 

“I confess, Uncle Jasper,” said Evelyn, “that I was like Blue 
Beard’s wife and wanted to see in these rooms more than any of the 
others. How beautiful they are! I cannot realize they are ours.” 

As they entered the room, their many friends laid claim to the 
happy couple and the tables were soon filled. Doctor Jones claimed 
the seat at the left of the bride, and Maidie sat beside her boy with 
a proud, happy look on her face. There were present friends of the 
Snows and Hathaways, and college chums of both Jean and Evelyn. 
Joy was in every heart and a key note of happiness was sounded 
there that night that made sweet music through the years to come. 

It was a merry party that left Minington for the Catskills in 
Jasper Snow’s private car. 

“Only two weeks for us, Evelyn,” said Jean, “I must not leave 
the work here any longer than possible; then, too, your father must 
have a chance for his vacation.” 

“Father said he would join mother as soon as we got back. How 
eager I am to get into the work!” said Evelyn. 

“T almost believe you would rather stay than go, Evelyn.” 

“No, for I know how much you need the rest, and a vacation at 
Aunt Mehetabel’s cottage means just solid comfort.” 

“What a delight it will be to Mither! Dear little Mither! She 
has never had many such pleasures,” and Jean let his glance rest 
lovingly on the face of his mother who sat beside Hugh across the 
aisle. 

(To be continued.) 


Sorrow Turned to Joy. 


As thou learnest this lesson, to carry all thy sorrows to God, and 
lie at thy Saviour’s feet, and spread thy grief before him, thou wilt 
find a calm come over thee, thou knowest not whence; thou wilt see 
through the clouds a bright opening, small perhaps and quickly 
closed, but telling of eternal rest, and everlasting day, and of the 
depth of the love of God. Thy heart will still rise and sink, but it 
will rise and sink, not restlessly, nor waywardly, not in violent 
gusts of passion; but resting in stillness on the bosom of the ocean 
of the love of God. Then shalt thou learn, not to endure only 
patiently, but, im everything against thy will, humbly and quickly 
to see and to love the loving will of God. Thy faith and thy love 
and thy hope will grow, the more thou seest the work of God with 
thee; thou wilt joy in thy sorrow, and thy sorrow will be turned 
into joy.—Edward B. Pusey. 
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Hal Baxter’s Don’t Care. 





It was a delightfully warm day in early spring. On a dry goods 
box, in front of the open door of the woodshed, sat Hal Baxter and 
Dick Wheeler, talking over the first baseball game of the season. 
It was to be played at Fountain—two miles from the home of the 
two boys—on the following Tuesday. ; 

“So you are going?” and Dick Wheeler leaned over, and worked his 
heel in. the soft ground before him. 

“Yes; why shouldn’t I!” exclaimed Hal, in surprise. “It’s the first 

me of the season—and it’s going to be dandy.” 

“That may be; but I wouldn’t want to go,” replied Dick, slowly. 

“And why not?” . 

“Because it’s just before school closes, and I wouldn’t want to miss 
that much time,” answered Dick. “That’s why.” 

“Q, I don’t care! That doesn’t make any difference so far as I 
am concerned,” and Hal looked over toward the kitchen, where his 
mother stood by the window kneading her Saturday’s bread. 

“Tt would—to me,” persisted Dick, rising to go. 

“And it would to me!” This remark of Hal’s Uncle Robert, who 
was painting some screens in the further end of the shed, was 
unobserved by the two boys. “And that’s just the matter with Hal,” 
continued his uncle, to himself. “It’s too often that he doesn’t 

re!” 
= Baxter took a step back, to examine his work in a better light. 

“That’s one of Hal’s worst habits; in fact, the worst,” declared 
his Uncle Robert, retouching the side of the screen nearest to him 
with a little more paint. “And I think it grows upon him. A boy 
should care about such things, and about what people think of him. 

“T’ve heard Hal say—again and again—that he didn’t care what 
people said of him. That’s a mistake—and a grave one, too! There 
isn’t any one—but that should care; and especially a boy like Hal. 
And I wonder how he can be made to see it?” 

It was a self-put question, and one that Robert Baxter, for the 
good of his nephew, meant to answer. 

For the next four weeks, he “kept tab”—as he put it—on Hal and 
his doings. And at the end of that time he felt that he had proof 
enough to convince his nephew that he should have more regard for 
the opinion of other people, and for what they said. 

“Hal,” cautioned his uncle, one morning, “don’t you use a little 
too much slang?” 

“I?” in evident surprise. 

Te.” 

“No; I guess not,” and Hal looked down to the floor. 

“What kind of training would strangers think you have, my boy, 
if they should sometime hear your English?” 

“I don’t know, Uncle Robert, as I’d care,” replied Hal, coloring. 

“Hal!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you realize how much you are losing?” asked Uncle Robert, 
gravely. “Just how much you are losing by that ‘don’t care’ habit 
of yours?” 

“Why, no; I haven’t thought I was losing anything.” 

“But you are. Look here a moment; it won’t take long,” and the 
boy’s uncle took from his pocket a small memorandum. 

Hal watched him curiously. 

“I have some items here that will bear out my assertion—that 
you are being robbed, Hal, of a good deal of real pleasure—and 
merely by your ‘don’t cares’!” 

“Why I—” 

“Listen. You remember how badly you felt that you were not 
invited by Winthrop Smith on the ride to Moose Falls? The reason 
was—as I found out—because he overheard you say one day that you 
didn’t care for picnics of any kind.” 

“But I—I didn’t mean—of that sort,” protested Hal. 

“You made no exception when you said what you did,” replied Mr. 
Baxter. “It was a straight out-and-out ‘don’t care.’” 

“Well, I—” 

“Again,” continued Uncle Robert, not minding the interruption, 
“you recollect what you said when I wanted you to deny to Mrs. 
Troxell the report that you were with the Holbrook boys the time 
they went into her yard for some of her early strawberries. It 
was, ‘I don’t care what she thinks!’ And you didn’t do what I 
wished. Your net setting yourself right was the reason why you 
didn’t receive an invitation to Harriet Thurston’s lawn party.” 

“How did you—” 

“Find out? Never mind; but I did.” 

Mr. Baxter turned to another leaf: in his notebook. 

“As I remember it, you were woefully disappointed that Harold 
Preston didn’t come to see you last week when he was at Thord 
Hilton’s. "Twas because of a remark you made when he was there 
the last time—and he couldn’t possibly have visited you then. 

“You told his cousin that you didn’t care if he never came to see 
you—that you didn’t want him to.” 


“I—I didn’t suppose any one would go and tell!” 
“That’s not the question,” resumed Uncle Robert. “You shouldn’t 
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have made such a remark—you knew at the time that it wasn’t 
true.” 

“But. I—I was provoked that he didn’t come to see me—then!” 
was Hal’s feeble defense. 

“Then—” 

“Have you any more of the ‘don’t cares’?” interrupted Hal, moving 
uneasily in his chair. 

“Yes—a number.” 

“I—I think three—like those you’ve mentioned—are all the proof 
I need, Uncle Robert, to make me see that I—do care!” exclaimed 
Hal. 

“Do you think they’re enough—to keep you from using the ex- 
pression again, my boy?” 

“Try me, Uncle Robert, and—see!” 

Mr. Baxter did; and found that Hal was absolutely cured of his 
“don’t care” habit.—Selected. 


A Humorist’s Castles that Tumbled Down. 





My favorite castle in Spain? Dear me, it would be hard to tell. 
My father had a wonderful tenor voice (as New Yorkers whose 
memories go back behind the fifties can testify), and when I was a 
child I was quite sure that his voice would descend to me and that 
I should captivate the world. My voice took the form of a beautiful 
swan and it grew and grew and grew, but when it changed it 
turned out to be an ugly duck. 

That castle dissolved and left not a wrack behind, but I knew that 
I had another string in my bow—I could become one of the greatest 
earicaturists that the world ever laughed at. 

My father was not opposed to my studying art, but my teacher, 
not recognizing my transcendent ability, kept me at stupid casts 
instead of letting me caricature him and my fellow students—and 
they couldn’t call in the fire department in time to save that castle 
in Spain. 

Then I thought that to be a great comedian would not be at all 
bad, and I practiced making faces in my mirror—faces from which 
I sometimes fled in affright and sometimes stayed to laugh at so 
infectiously that I couldn’t stop. 

But although I learned to recite and to “mug,” and got engagements 
at lodges and Sunday-school entertainments, no great manager ever 
came running to me to ask me to take Nat Goodwin’s place, and after 
a few years I sold that castle in Spain and haven’t seen it since. 

But meantime I had built another one. I would be an amalgam 
of all the great humorists who ever lived, and on stepping- 
stones of their dead selves I would rise to higher things—and I 
began to write for Puck and other papers. 

Every once in a while I would pause in my climbing to give some 
one a chance to put the laurel wreath on my brow, but either the 
wreath was mislaid or the person who was to place it had been 
called away, for my brow is yet innocent of any wreath, and although 
I am still using one or two rooms in that castle, I now feel that at 
any moment the landlord may pen me a polite dismissal. 

I may write the great American novel, but I have no leanings that 
way and I fancy that this is my last residence in Spain. When they 
dispossess me this time I will refuse to follow the example of 
Holmes’s pet nautilus and will build me no more mansions. 

But what fun I have had in the various edifices—and how the 
people have applauded my efforts as singer, caricaturist, actor and 
humorist! It’s been worth striving for—in my mind.—Charles 
Battell Loomis in The Circle. 


The Three Old Ladies. 





There was an old lady all dressed in silk, 
Who lived on lemons and buttermilk; 

And, thinking this world was a sour old place, 
She carried its acid all over her face. 


Another old lady, all dressed in patches, 

Lived upon nothing but lucifer matches; 

So the world, it made her strangle and cough, 
And sure as you rubbed her you set her off. 


And another old lady, all sunny and neat, 

Who lived upon sugar, and everything sweet, 
Exclaimed, when she heard of their troubles, “I never! 
For the world is so nice I could live on forever.” 


Now, children, take your choice 

Of the food your hearts shall eat; 

There are sourish thoughts, and brimstone thoughts, 
And thoughts all good and sweet; 


And whatever the heart feeds on, 
Dear children, trust to me, 
Is precisely what this queer old world 
Will seem to you to be. 
—Mary Mapes Dodge. 
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WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


By F. Emory Lyon. 
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A MATTER OF BUSINESS 


The business side of the Christian Century 
js a matter in which we wish our readers 
to share quite as truly as in the editorial 
policy. This week we are grateful to be 
able to report the receipt of congratulatory 
words from our friends, so many that we 
could not print them. At New Orleans we 
were reassured by scores of our brethren 
that our recent issues had sounded a true 
note and one that they had been praying to 


hear for a long time. Too long has our 


brotherhood been exploited by an unscrupu- 
lous newspaper propaganda. Too long have 
the men who know better been silent.. The 
timid policy of the midale-of-the-road journal 
that goes on its fearful way hoping to make 
capital out of the unguided revolt of a 
disgusted brotherhood came under hardly less 
condemnation than the newspaper that makes 
itself a pope. Our plainness of speech for 
the past three weeks has apparently met with 
the heartiest approval of those who love fair 
play, not to speak of our fair plea. 

The protest against Professor Willett’s re- 
signing from the Centennial program has 
come to the Christian Century in a great 
chorus. The question, as one conservative 
brother (and a prominent leader) puts it, 
“jg whether we shall go to Pittsburg bound 
or free.” “What,” he asks, “is the use of 
going to Pittsburg to celebrate our hundred 
years’ freedom from the bondage of human 
creeds if we go up bound to the creed formu- 
lated by a newspaper editor?” 

Much Encouragement. 

Well, that may seem a little aside from 
business, but it is in line with the business 
we have in hand. Our last issues have 
wakened many old-time subscribers. They 
have sent us letters of appreciation and 
asked us to put their names on the list. 

One brother, whose account had become five 
years old and was put into the hands of an 
attorney for collection, refused to pay atten- 
tion to the first kindly statement of the 
account. But when he got another letter 
from the attorney saying that he meant to 
collect the account any way, he wrote back 
enclosing a check to cover a year in advance, 
and, instead of being angry, offered his thanks 
to the lawyer for his business-like methods! 

New Orleans brought us a fine list of new 
subscribers. Our editorial staff was there— 
Morrison, Willett and Jordan. The best men 
of the church bade them Godspeed. They 
brought back the spendid report printed in 
this issue. They assured everybody who 
stopped at the Christian Century booth that 
their paper would be a newspaper. Doesn’t 
this issue prove it? 

We must have a little time to get our prob- 
lems worked out. But the first thing we shall 
do is te develop our news service. We have 
the promise of a dozen men in as many great 
cities of the country to send us letters 
from their cities interpreting the significant 
religious events of their communities. We 
will have a score of such. They are among 
the brainiest leaders of the church. 

Besides this we want our friends to volun- 
teer with news. Brethren may write us 


frankly. We will not always print the news 


and sign the sender’s name. All our news 
will be carefully edited. So you can send us 
the facts without seeming to blow your own 
horn. 

Meantime our friends are asking, “How can 
we help?” We love to hear that question. 
In these early days of our paper we need 
helpers. We simply cannot do the work 
alone. If you are in sympathy with the 
ideals of the Christian Century it seems to 
us it is your duty to help. We considered it 
our duty before we had any connection with 
the paper. 


The Century A Mutual Enterprise. 

George A. Campbell has promised to help 
every week with his superb articles on the 
“Religious Life.” Dr. Everett Gates and Pro- 
fessor Silas Jones are already helping with 
their exposition of Christian Union and the 
Prayer Meeting topics, respectively. You 
can help if you have something aching in 
your soul to say and will say it quick! Not 
many long articles will go into the Christian 
Century. So our correspondents will boil 
things down. 

You can help by speaking a good word for 
us and getting a subscriber. “Each one win 
one”—why isn’t that a handsome motto for 
us? Bring some one into our family of 
readers. We need him and we will do him 
good. 

You can encourage our agent in soliciting 
subscribers. One pastor this week wrote us 
saying he would speak of the paper to his 
congregation next Sunday and asked us to 
send an agent to his members next week. 
We expect 100 subscribers in that church. 
And we will get them, too. 





We do not want to keep you, too long 
talking business, for we want you to listen 
to us many times again. But we are sure 
you will be interested in reading some of the 
letters that we have received this week. We 
have not space for many so will only give 
samples, so to speak. Perhaps we need not 
give vou the names of the brethren who write 
us this way. We are not sure from their 
contents whether they were written for 
publication or not. Here is one from the 
pastor of a leading church in Illinois: 

“The last issue of the Christian Century is 
the most hopeful thing I have seen. I have 
been long convinced that we needed some- 
thing militant on this issue while preserving 
the spirit of good Christians and refusing to 
indulge in personalities. A firmer note could 
not be struck than you have sounded in the 
last issue of the Century, and may strength 
be given to your arm and generosity and 
kindliness to your heart while you denounce 
with prophetic wisdom and fire the paralyz- 
ing pharisaism that has become an obsession 
with the ——-— crowd. Count on me in an} 
way possible.” 


Here is an appreciative word from a Chi 
cago pastor: 

“I am delighted with the first number of 
‘The New Christian Century’—its subject, 
matter, literary style and Christian spirit; 
with its frankness and courage. I Yelieve 
the situation calls for that sort of a paper, 


That editorial, “Yet Another Centennial Aim, 


and that the time is at hand for its appear- 
ance. I believe that you will win on this 
line, and shall deem it a privilege to render 
any assistance I may be able.” 


This one comes from Maryland: 

“I was glad to read your (Prof. Willett’s) 
reply to Brother Sweeny’s letter in the 
Century. I wrote the Standard a letter on 
this controversy, but it has not appeared and 
it has been several weeks now, and it may 
not appear. But I cannot see how the con- 
tinuance of this controversy will do good. I 
wish that the really greater issues might 
smother it. I wish the ——— were less 
pugilistic, but it has been so now for sv 
many years that it will require some very 
radical changes to be otherwise. We folk 
away from the field of battle will have to 
wait with long patience. The Disciples are 
now passing through a critical period and 
every move leves its influence. My lines 
ot thought are a little different from yours 
in some fields, but this does not disturb my 
fellowship. We are the ~ord’s, and have 
a distinct mission that holds pre-eminence 
over everything else. With kindest regards, 
etc.” 

This comes from one of the big cities of 
Ohio: 

“T want to congratulate the editorial force 
in charge on the new aspect and promising 
future of the Christian Century. I trust it 
may be able to accomplish that needed work 
for which it declares. I have acted as news 
correspondent for my city for some time, 
but not very faithfully. It I can be of service 
to you in this capacity in the future, I will 
be glad to do it or to render any other 
assistance which I might be able to give. 
With best wishes.” 


Sends both Words and Deeds. 

The following is found in a letter pre- 
senting us with twelve trial subscribers. It 
comes from New York State: 

“The tone and make-up of the last issue 
pleases me very much. Brother Oeschger’s 
Church Irenie should have a large reading. 
We do seem to be facing a time in our his- 
tory when clear thinking is very necessary. 
I wish the circulation of the Century might 
be doubled in the next few months to offset 


the pernicious influence of the ——. 





A preacher of a strong church in Iowa: 
“Thank God! A free paper has been born. 
[I have just read the first copy—The New 
Christian Century—it has the right ring. 
hits the nail squarely on head. The ministry 
all over the country ought to cheer you on 
in this enterprise. For months, yes, for 
years, I have been sick at heart, ashamed and 
humiliated at what has been occurring in the 
—(we do not print either the adjec 
tive or the noun), and that we had no paper 
to take up our defense and save us from such 
ruin. Oh, how disappointing the ——-— has 
been in this matter. Gird up your loins and 
save us from the pit of opinionism into 
which low, mercenary journalism would lead 
us. This is the time to go on united in a 
mighty service for the salvation of the world, 
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and cursed be the man that halts the pro- 
cession for a wrangle over mere opinions. I 
do not see face to face with you on some 
things, but we love the same Lord and 
Saviour and are working for the triumph of 
his cause, and that is unity without the 


May God's bless 


slavery of uniformity. 
ing attend you!” 

From a well known New England minister: 

“If there ever was a time when the 
Christian Century was needed it is now. I 
glad to contribute something occa- 
sionally. I hope the Christian Century will 
always stick to its policy of preaching posi- 
We shall 
gain controversy with 
an organ as the [ am with you for 
a free preaching of the Christian gospel.” 


will be 


tive truth, without fear or favor. 


nothing by such 


CONSTITUTION OF MINISTERIAL ASSO- 
CIATION ORGANIZED AT NEW 
ORLEANS. 

Preamble. 

We, the ministers of the cnurches of Christ, 
in order to increase our number, strengthen 
our fellowship, improve our efficiency and 
lengthen our service, hereby band ourselves 
together, and adopt the following: 

Article I. 

The name of this organization shall be 
“The Ministerial Association of the Churches 
of Christ (Disciples) .” 

Article II. 

In the prosecution of its purposes it shall: 

Section 1. Seek out and follow up young 
men of such piety and talents as indicate fit- 
ness for the ministry and lead the church 
and the home in concerted prayer and effort 
that the finest of their youth, and enough, 
may be consecrated to this supreme task. 

Section 2. Seek the co-operation of all ex- 
isting organizations of like faith and char- 
acter and promote the formation of others 
ineligible fields. 

Section 3. in an advisory way 
churches to secure suitable ministers and 
ministers suitable churches. 

Article III. 

Its members shall consist of all members 
of City, County, District or State Associa- 
tions of like purpose and character, and of 
eligible men living outside the territory of 
all local organizations. 

Article IV. 

Its officers shall be a President, 
President, Secretary and Treasurer, who shall 
be elected annually, and whose duties shall 
be such as usually devolve upon like officers 
in similar organizations. 

Article V. 

The Officers of this Association, together 
with three other men elected at the same 
time, shall constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee, which shall manage the affairs of the 
organization between its Conventions. 

Article VI. 

This Association shall meet semi-annually 
in connection with the sessions of the Ameri- 
ean Christian Missionary Society and of the 
Congress of the Disciples of Christ unless 
it shall appoint another time and place. 

Article VII. 

This Constitution may be amended at any 
regular meeting of the Association by a vote 
of two-thirds of the members present; pro- 
vided such amendment shall have been first 
recommended by the Executive Committee, or 


Assist 


Vice 
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a year’s notice shall have been given. 
By-Laws. 

1. To meet necessary expenses each mem- 
ber under sixty-five years of age shall be 
expected to pay to the Treasure on or before 
the 30th of September, one dollar per year in 
advance. 

2. The Executive Committee may publish 
a monthly Bulletin of the Association at 
such subscription price as may be necessary 
to maintain it. 

3. The officer of the Association shall pve 
located in the City of Indianapolis, Indiana. 

The following Officers and Executive Com- 
mittee were named: 

President—A. B, Phieputt, Indianapolis. 

Vice President—W. H. Allen, Muncie, Ind. 

Secretary—A. L. Orcutt, Indianapolis. 

Treasurer—C. H. Winders, Indianapolis. 

T. W. Grafton, Anderson, Ind. 

R. W. Abberley, Rushville, Ind. 

L. C. Howe, New Castle, Penn. 


NO LIQUOR WILL BE SOLD ON THE 
GROUNDS. 





Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition Decides To 
Go “Dry.” First Time That the Experi- 
ment Has Been Tried, But the Directors 
Figure They Can Make Money by This 
Action. 





Seattle: An experiment in connection 
with a great international exposition is to 
be tried next year when the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition is held in Seattle and 
if will be watched with more than usual 
interest by church and temperance people 
and members of the prohibition party. For 
the first time in the history of expositions, 
the sale of intoxicating liquors on the 
grounds or them will be absolutely 


prohibited. 


near 
The management of expositions in the 
past have always advanced the claim that 
it would be impossible to make an exposi- 
tion pay expenses unless the visitors could 
get their beer, wine or whiskey. It would 
be pointed out that the cosmopolitan charac- 
ter of the visitors, many of whom would be 
from foreign countries, made it a necessity 
for the restaurants and cafes and open air 
resorts to have wines and liquors for sale 
with meals. As the exposition managements 
took a percentage of the earnings of every 
restaurant and resort on the grounds, it 
was desirable to have the receipts as large 
as possible. At many expositions the re- 
ceipts thus obtained have amounted to as 
high as $7,500 a day, there being many 
places under the title of summer or beer 
gardens which would give concerts or vaude- 
ville entertainments and sell beer or wine 
to the audiences. The sale of the beer and 
wine was the chief end of the enterprise. 

In the case of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
exposition in 1909, a different view of the 
matter is taken. The exposition was financed 
by the people of Seattle, and the stock- 
holders naturally wish to get a dividend in 
part if not for all of their subscriptions. 
Therefore every dollar that could be obtain- 
ed would help and yet the stockholders and 
directors have decided that they can get 
their dividend without the sale of liquor 
upon the grounds. At first it was much 
doubted if it was a feasiole plan. To be 
sure the law as it stood prevented the sale 
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of liquors, for the exposition grounds are 
part of the campus of the University of 
Washington and the state law provides 
that liquors shall not be sold within two 
miles of the university campus. Those who 
wished to have liquors sold, claimed that the 
legislature was favorable to granting a Spe. 
cial permit to cover the time of the exposition 
being open. A canvas of the nominees named 
at the recent primary indicates that the leg. 
islators are willing to do everything the diree. 
tors might ask in this regard. 

However, after a careful investigation ang 
close figuring, it was unanimously agreed 
that the directors would not ask the legis- 
lature for this privilege, that the law should 
stand and that for the first time an exposi- 
tion will try the experiment of going “dry.” 

The restaurants and cafes will serve nop- 
aleoholie drinks and mineral waters. The 
exposition grounds will be supplied direct 
from a fine mineral spring through galvanized 
iron pipes. The resorts on the Pay Streak, 
the mile long amusement street at the lower 
end of the grounds, will also stick to the 
non-intoxicating beverages when they have 
oceasion to serve liquid refreshments. 

The mineral water concerns are taking 
advantage of the exceptional opportunities 
offered to exploit their products and at least 
a dozen of the leading springs of the west 
will have exhibits on the grounds, some of 
them serving the waters free. The managers 
shrewdly figure that if they can get people 
accustomed to minteral waters, they will 
largely profit by the change from alcoholic 
drinks, 

The directors of the exposition are exploit- 
ing the fact of the great fair being “dry” and 
scores of church, temperance, social and fra- 
ternal organizations have rallied to their 
support, commending the exposition for its 
action and expressing the intention of 
doing everything possible to advertise the 
fair and boost the attendance. 


Wanted:—A singing evangelist to assist in 
a meeting at Shelbyvilie, Ind., beginning 
November 8 or 15. Address all letters to 
J. P. Myers, minister. 

Gospel Shot.—Tracts that bring results. 
Samples, 10 cents. C. F. Ladd, Rock Falls, 
Illinois. 

Oklahoma Christian University reports 
through E. V. Zollars, its president, an en- 
rollment of about 300 for the first term of 
the new year. The school has been in difi- 
cult straits of late, financially, but it is cer- 
tain now to come through. Three splendid 
buildings have been erected for this young 
institution, and the typical enterprising spirit 
of the west will probably make of it a college 
of much worth. 

H. D. C. MacLachlan, of the Seventh St. 
Church, Richmond, Va., is developing a system 
of Sunday-school work which he embodies 
in a manual setting forth the ideals and 
mechanism of the school. Mr. MasLachlan is 
a specialist in religious education. His 
teacher training articles will begin in the 
Christian Century in two weeks. 





Americanization. 
“What is meant by naturalization?” 
“Naturalization is the process by means of 
which an evicted Irish tenant becomes 42 
American policeman.”—Cleveland Leader. 
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WITH THE WORKERS. 


Dr. Royal J. Dye is building a home in 
Eureka where his wife and two daughters 
will reside when Dr. Dye returns to Africa. 
The daughters are seven and nine years old. 
This illustrates one of the deepest experiences 
of pathos through which our missionaries 


pass. 





Professor A. C. Gray has taken up his work 
in Eureka College with vigor and encourage- 
ment. He was formerly pastor of the Ann 
Arbor, Mich., church, taking his master’s de- 
gree in the university while there. 


Eureka College reports a gratifying increase 
in attendance at the opening of this year. 


R. E. Orahood, of Clarendon, Ark., resigned 
the church there recently. The brethren are 
looking for a new minister. H. H. McCarty, 
of Little Rock, Ark., will hold a protracted 
meeting for the Clarendon church in Novem- 
ber. Mr. A. S. Bayne, an elder in the church, 
attended the New Orleans convention and 
joined the Century family of readers. 





Last week the Foreign Christian Mission- 
ary Society received $500 from a sister in 
West Virginia, on the annuity plan. She 
requests that this money be used in Japan, 
under the direction of Mrs. Dr. Nina Stevens. 





The churches, as churches, acquitted them- 
selves most creditably during the month of 
September in their contributions for foreign 
missions. They gave $29,062 in that month, 
a gain over tlie corresponding month last 
year of $9,163. 





Last week the Foreign Society received 
$600 from G. H. Watters, Pomona, Cal., who 
supports Mrs. E. R. Moon in Africa. She 
goes out at once to that distant field to join 
Dr. Royal J. Dye and others in the work. 





Frank Coop of Southport, England, is al- 
ready planning to attend the centennial con- 
vention at Pittsburg in October, 1909. No 
doubt a large number of the brethren will be 
here from that land. 





Charles C. Chapman, Fullerton, Cal., has 
just given $600 to the Foreign Society for 
the support of a missionary on the foreign 
field. It will be remembered that last year 
he gave $5,000 for a hospital in Nantung- 
chow, China. He is a successful business 
man and is always liberal in every good word 
and work. 





During the centennial year the Foreign So- 
ciety hopes to found two new Bible colleges; 
one at Vigan, province of Luzon, Philippine 
Islands, and the ether at Bolenge, Upper 
Congo, Africa. These two enterprises will 
involve an outlay of between $40,000 and 
$50,000. An effort will be made to raise 
this money in special, personal gifts. It is 
proposed to make an effort to get 100 friends 
to give at least $500 each. 

Secretary F. M. Rains will dedicate new 
churches as follows: Chester, Neb., October 
18th; Mt. Healthy, Ohio, October 25th; 
Indian Creek, Ky., November lst; Robinson, 
Iil., November 29th. 


Rev. Isaac S. Bussing received twelve into 
the fellowsnip of the St. Louis, Mich., church, 
October 11. 





The meeting at Fremont, Neb., conducted 
by the minister, Rev. I. H. Fuller, and Charles 
E. MeVay, song evangelist, is drawing large 
audiences. There were two baptisms last 
Mr. McVay has a children’s chorus of 
sixty voices. The adult chorus is also a 
large one. The meeting will close October 28 
with a song recital to be given by the singer. 
Mr. MeVay has an open daate for December. 


night. 





Rev. Albert Buxton reports one baptism at 
Salt Lake City, October 4. 

Rev. J. Frank Hollingsworth, pastor of the 
church in Ludlow, Ill, reports, on October 12, 
the opening of a .promising meeting in his 
church with six added the first week. Miss 
Loretta Collins of Normal, Ill., is assisting as 
song leader. 








We are presenting this week on our cover 
page an extract from the masterful New 
Orleans address of Rev. C. M. Chilton, pastor 
of the Central Church of St. Joseph, Mo. 
Next week we will print practically his en- 
tire address which is considered one of the 
masterpieces of the convention. 





The Christian Worker, published by the 
Central Church of Des Moines, Iowa, has 
suspended publication. The pastor, Finis 
Idieman, believes that other papers of a gen- 
eral character will do the work needed better 
than the local paper. 

Roscoe Hill, who spent four years in Cuba 
as a missionary of the Foreign Society, re- 
turned to the States recently and will pur- 
sue studies in the University of Chicago next 
winter. 

Harry C. Holmes, who has recently taken 
the church at Lawrenceville, Ill, is doing a 
fine work. A parsonage, and an enlargement 
of the church building are the early fruits of 
ministry there. He has a strong grip on his 
people, whe greatly love him. 





The Third Church in Danville, Ill., S. S. 
Jones, pastor, has just organized a teacher 
training class with over a hundred members. 
Dr. W. C. Swartz is the instruccor. 





The Stanley-Miller Evangelists have been 
engaged by the church at Humboldt, Neb., 
for a meeting during January. Other 
churches in Nebraska or Kansas would do 
well to secure them for a meeting while in 
that part of the country. Address Dr. D. 
F. Stanley, Little Rock, Ark., for a date. 





Ground was broken October 7, for a new 
church house for the North Park Christian 
Church of Indianapolis, Ind. It will be a 
modern structure in every respect. Rev. 
Austin Hunter is the pastor. 





The temporary Union Church of Austin, 
Chicago, comprising the Congregational and 
Christian congregations sends us a neatly 
printed invitation to attend Harvest Home 
Services on Sunday, October 18. Dr. J. J. 
Martin and Rev. George A. Campbell, pastors, 
will both preach. 


The First Church of Lincoln, Neb., Rev. H. 
H. Harmon, pastor, prints a weekly paper 
called “The Church at Work.” The issue of 
October 9, is filled with figures reporting the 
year’s work in every department of the 
church. Over $4,000 was raised for current ex- 
penses and $1,081.73 for missions and benevo- 
lences. Miss Griffith is supported by the 
church in India, through the Foreign Society. 
The clerk’s report shows a total membership 
of 1064 of whom 516 were added during the 
past year, 259 of them by conversion. It 
will be remembered that C. R. Scoville held a 
great meeting in Lincoln during the year in 
which Mr. Harmon and his church were most 
active participants. They are now in process 
of erecting a splendid structure at Fourteenth 
and M streets which they hope to enter soon. 
Mr. Harmon is greatly loved by his church 
and respected by his colleague pastors in the 
city. 


Since the last report of the Board of Church 
Extension they have received seven gifts on 
Annuity Plan; $500 from a friend in Missouri; 
$200 from a friend in Ohio; $500 each from 
friends in Michigan; $500 from brother J. 
P. Roe of Iowa and two others of $700 and 
$800 each. This makes $3,700 received on the 
Annuity Plan during the last two weeks. 
This last is the 235th gift to the Board of 
Church Extension on the Annuity Plan. We 
hope to hear from many other friends. Re- 
member that Annuity money builds churches 
like the other fund. For information con- 
cerning this Plan, address G. W. Muckley, 
corresponding secretary, 500 Water Works 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


MEXICAN DIET 
Not Conducive to American Energy. 





“After about thirteen years in Mexico, 
where I was on a Mexican diet into which 
coffee and greasy foed enter largely, I found 
that everything I ate distressed me,” writes 
a man frem our neighboring republic. 

“Nervous break-down with pain in the 
heart caused me to give up mental work. 
After trying various stomach remedies with- 
out benefit, I found relief, at last, by eating 
Grape-Nuts and cream. 

“I could digest Grape-Nuts, and the heart 
and nervous symptoms soon improved to 
such an extent that I could do some brain 
work and a fair day’s manual labor. 

“When away from home I get out of 
sorts from eating wrong food, but at home 
a few days on Grape-Nuts puts me right 
again. 

“I once worked ten consecutive hours on 
a dike without much fatigue, by having a 
small box of Grape-Nuts in my pocket and 
eating a little dry, whenever I felt faint. I 
can now teach all day without fatigue, after 
a breakfast of Grape-Nuts and cream, stewed 
fruit, toast and Postum. 

“That old dull feeling, when I tried to live 
on my former diet, has disappeared and the 
delightful sensation of being fully nourished 
is present now. And the smile on our 18 
months’ old boy at a sight of a Grape-Nuts 
package is worth seeing.” “There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 
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The church at Niantic, IIL, is doing good 
things recently. They enrolled 314 in the 
Bible school October 4, an increase of 200 
over two years ago. Collection $6.86. The 
offering for state missions on that day was 
$110.80. 
with them. 
week before was $40. 


State Secretary J. Fred Jones was 
offering the 
Will Walters 


extension 
Rev. J. 


is the enterprising pastor 


Church 


The call of Dr. W. T. Moore printed on an- 
other page asking for the names of old Beth- 
any students should ve answered at once by 
those whom it concerns. The Bethany fea- 


ture of the Centennial may be made its 
proudest one if the friends of the old school 


will rally to its aid this year. 


Do not fail to read the series of articles by 
Mr. Arthur Holmes of the Philadelphia Y. 
M. C. A., on Men’s Work. If you overlooked 
his “The Workingman’s Soul” in last week’s 


issue turn to it again and read it. 


A little less than nine years ago a work 
With the 
Extension 


was started in East Orange, N. J. 


aid of the Home and Church 
Boards a pastor was sent there and a tem- 
They 


supporting in less than five years and the old 


porary building erected. became self- 
building outgrown. Their new building cost- 
ing $50,000 is now nearly completed and will 
be dedicated Nov. 29tn, Z. T. 
ating. The house is built of white brick and 
will seat Bible 
school of over 250 and a membership of about 


Sweeney offici- 


1,200 people. .They have a 
the same number. 

East Orange is a residence suburb of New 
York City and this is the first church organ- 
ized in the state 

It now bids fair to be one of our strongest 
congregations in the East and we rejoice in 
the success attained. Rev. L. N. D. Wells is 
the pastor. The church will extend a hearty 
welcome to any who can attend their dedi 
eatory services. 

Carthage, Mo., Oct. 12, 1908. 

Christian Century:—I am home again, after 
a month’s absence, from the Snake River 
country of Southern Idaho, where I went to 
purchase a home on which to live when I am 
too old to preach. I got the home, 160 acres 
of Carey lands, with a perpetual water right 
at $20.50 per acre, on ten annual payments. 
With continued good health, I shall soon 
have a home on which my wife and I can 
live in comfort. 

While on this trip I have been studying 
conditions and gathering data tor a Christian 
colony in Southern Idaho. 

I find the conditions very favorable to such 
an enterprise and to this end I invite cor- 
respondence with members of the Christian 
ehurch who contemplate making homes in 
the west. 

I should be pleased to correspond with some 
singer who would be willing to help me in 
a meeting in this country, for expenses and 
entertainment. 

My next meeting will be in Orchard, Mo., 
from which place I go to Maysville, same 
state. I have an open date for a January 
meeting. Can furnish singer if desired. 

S. J. Vance, Evangelist 





The District Convention of Maryland, Del- 
aware and District of Columbia met with the 
Whitney Ave. Church, Washington, the last 
of September. 


Important addresses were 


‘field lies around them. 
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made by George Brown, of India, Mrs. Ida 
Harrison and Marion Stevenson. A fine at- 
tendance made it one of the best conven- 
tions the district ever enjoyed. 


Rev. A. F. Sanderson began his sixth year 
with the Central Church, Houston, Texas, last 
month. The church is a living link in both 
Foreign and Home Societies, supporting 
Justin Brown in China and W. O. Stevens in 
Texas. In the six years, Mr. Sanderson’s 
pastorate has resulted in 450 additions to the 
church without a revival meeting. A new 
feature has been introduced in the Sunday- 
school by the use of regular kindergarten 
methods. Miss Madeline Darrow, a graduate 
of Chicago Kindergarten Institute, is in 
charge of this work and assistant pastor of 
the church. 








The Whitney Ave. Church, Washington, 
D. C., Rev. Walter F. Smith, pastor, is one of 
the prosperous young churches of that city. 
Additions are received regularly. A splendid 
Lately more than 
two hundred houses have been buik in that 
section and as many more are under con- 
struction. 





The Women’s Missionary Societies of the 
Central and University Churches of Waco, 
Texas, have assumed the support of H. H. 
Guy in work among the Japanese on our 
Pacific Coast. This makes the two auvxil- 
iaries a living link of the C. W. B. M. 





H. D. C. MacLachlan, of the Seventh St. 
Church, Richmond, Va., is developing a system 
of Sunday-school work which he embodies 
in a manual setting forth the ideals and 
Mr. MacLachlan is 

education. His 


mechanism of the school. 
a specialist in religious 
teacher training articles will begin: in the 


Christian Century in two weeks. 





The Independence Boul. Church, of Kansas 
City, is on the lookout for a Sunday-school 
whole 


superintendent who will devote his 


time to this important work. 


SPRINGFIELD’S SEVENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY. 

The First Church of Springfield, Ill., cele- 
brated the consummation of seventy-five 
years of history the first Sunday in. October. 
Rev. F. W. Burnham, the pastor, preached 
the special sermon at the morning service. 
In the afternoon a union meeting of our three 
churches of the city was held, at which 
letters from former pastors were read, and 
other interesting exercises conducted. In the 
evening, a history of the church was read 
by the granddaughter of one of the original 
twelve who organized the congregation. 
Music of an especially creditable character 
was a feature of the day. An elaborate 
souvenir program has been sent us from 
which we infer the good taste and high char- 
acter of the exercises. The First Church is 
one of the noblest in our brotherhood. Its 
membership includes some of the choicest 
spirits it has ever been our pleasure to know. 
The two-year-old pastorate of Mr. Burnham 
is being crowned with increase and blessing. 
Those who heard the convention sermon in 
New Orleans could not fail to discern in the 
Springfield pastor’s eloquent sincerity the 
secret of his success on his home field. The 
Christian Century takes especial pleasure in 
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extending congratulations both to church ang 
pastor. 





Dr. E. A. Layton, missionary to China, who 
is spending a year’s furlough in this country, 
has taken a residence in Austin, Chicago, for 
in Waco, texas, and has taken charge of the 
ing. The doctor will visit among the churches 
and speek on behalf of the missionary cause 
also spending much of his time in graduate 
study at one of the medical colleges of the 
city. 

Rev. J. E. Davis, of Beatrice, Neb., keeps a 
book table in the vestibule of his church 
from which are sold the most helpful books, 
This is a commendable plan. A pastor cay 
hardly do a better service to his people than 
to enlist them in reading books that instruct 
and uplift the soul. 





W.F. Lintt, who formerly was engaged in 
evangelistic singing, has gone into business 
in Waco, Texas, and has taken charge of the 
Central Church music. The congregation is 
already feeling the impetus of his leadership. 


HOW SHALL CHRISTIAN MEN VOTE? 





As individuals and as a nation we should 
set high ideals of Christian character and 
morals in the selection of the President, even 
if we sometimes fail in successfully establish- 
ing the wisest verdict. 

There is enough talent and power among 
the Christian men of America in our different 
churches, if consecrated to God and to the 
spread of his kingdom, to revolutionize the 
world, and to prepare the people for the 
coming of Christ, and yet shall it be said 
that we Christian men in America have se- 
lected for the highest office in the gift of 
any nation, a man for the Presidency of 
these United States who is opposed to the 
Divinity of Christ, instead of selecting a man 
whose public and private life and character 
stands for the uplift of Christian people and 


A POLICEMAN’S LOT 
May Be a Happy One After All. 


An Ill. Ex. Chief of Police found an easy 
and safe way out of the ills caused by coffee. 
He says: 

“I suffered intensely from heart trouble and 
nervousness for five years, and though treated 
by some of the best physicians in this city, 
did not get permanent relief until I changed 
from coffee to Postum. 

“A friend of my family was visiting at our 
house and seeing my condition, insisted that 
coffee was at the bottom of my trouble. | 
confess I was skeptical but promised to try 
Postum in place of coffee. 

“It was nearly three weeks before | 
noticed much of any change, as my case was 
a bad one. Then I saw that my nervousness 
was gradually disappearing. A little later I 
was able to sleep a part of the night on my 
left side, something I had been unable to do 
for five years at least. 

“I kept on using Postum, and the result is, 
so far as heart trouble and nervousness are 
concerned, I am a well man. 

“The best proof is that I am writing this 
with my own hand, a thing I was unable to 
do for several years prior to the change from 
coffee to Postum.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new ome 
appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 
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for the forces of Christianity among the 
people of this great country? ? 

We read in Matthew 12:30: “He that 
gathereth not with me, scattereth abroad.” 
~ Should not every Christian voter, irre- 
spective of his political affiliations unite in 
an effort to remove this threatened reproach 
to our Christian America? 

I am just a commission merchant, not a 
minister, but I am convinced, that man is 
the best citizen, who, with singlesness of pur- 
pose stands firmly for his conscientious con- 
yictions on public questions, and who will 
have his right of suffrage represent the 
Christian conscience of American manhood 
and not the uncurbed passions of prejudice 
and expediency. Richard J. Biggs. 

Baltimore, Md. 


IN GEORGIA. 

On November 9th the Georgia state conven- 
tion will convene at Fitzgerald for a three 
days’ session. Augusta, which was to enter- 
tain the gathering, was forced at the last 
moment to give it up, on account of the 
disastrous floods in the summer, which have 
crippled the city in many ways. The united 
Fitzgerald church is fully able to handle the 
convention, and will be supplemented by the 
efforts of the Business League, which encour- 
ages all such meetings. 


If you want to spend the winter South, 
where there is a beautiful Christian church, 
excellent music, live organizations, and in an 
ideal climate, the church at Fitzgerald, Ga., 
invites consideration. If you will write the 
pastor, E. Everett Hollingworth, 403 North 
Main street, he will send information and 
reply to all letters. 


A MISSIONARY NOTE. 

Our native evangelists from the far Bosira 
river, 250 miles from Bolenge, Africa, send 
reports of remarkable interest. At one place 
where they have but recently gone they re- 
port 700 people who are turning from the 
old life of sin and earnestly seeking to know 
the truth concerning Christ. This is the 
point where the proposed station is to be 
opened by our northern California churches. 
They have pledged $10,000 as a special cen- 
tennial offering for this new work. While 
our California brethren have been planning 
for this great work, the Lord has been open- 
ing up the way for its accomplishment. As 
encouraging reports likewise come from Mbala 


Lunzi on the great Momboyo river, where 
the southern California brethren are to put 


another $10,000 into a station. This is surely 
the nick of time for us on the Congo. 





FOURTEENTH ANNIVERSARY. 





Rev. S. S. Jones celebrated the fourteenth 
year of his pastorate in Danville the second 
Sunday in September. Mr. Jones was pastor 
of the First Church nearly eight years, and 
after supplying the Second Church four 
months he established the Third Church, of 
which he has been pastor six years. At the 
time of his coming to Danville our people had 
one church with 200 members and a small 
frame building. Now there are four churches 
with three good buildings, and the fourth on 
the way. The combined membership of the 
four churches is 2,400. 

Additions under Mr. Jones’ leadership dur- 
ing the fourteen years, nearly 1,900, a total 
number of additions in all our cnurches of over 
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3,000. In numbers, these churches outrank 
all Protestant the city except 
one. The pastor of the First Church is M. 
B. Ainsworth; of the Second Church, Andrew 
Scott; the Fourth Church is at present with- 
out a pastor. 
being started in South Danville, which will 


bodies in 


A mission Bible school is now 


some day become a church. Mr. Jones re- 
ports 499 weddings and 631 funerals. Such 
a report only suggests the more important 
elements of this fine pastorate—the spiritual 
toil and instruction and growth. May the 
years continue to bring a deepening and 
broadening success to this splendid servant 
of Christ. 


FIRST INTERNATIONAL STUDENT 
BIBLE CONFERENCE. 


In many respects what promises to be one 
of the important and far-reaching 
gatherings ever held in connection with the 
student movement will take place in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, October 22-25. The Uniced Church 
Brotherhoods of Columbus will entertain the 
International Student Bible Conference. Con- 
siderable attention will be given to the organ- 
ization and development of Bible study work 
among men in the churches. college gradu- 
ates specially are appealed to to take respon- 
sibility in this great work. The well-known 
“Association Quartette” will furnish music. 
The following men will take part in the pro- 
gram: Pres. Henry Churchill King, Oberlin 
Uollege; Dr. Booker T. Washington, Tuske- 
gee Institute; Chancellor Frank Strong, Kan- 
sas University; Col. Charles W. Larned, U. 
S. Military Academy; Prof. James Hardy 
Ropes, Harvard University. 


most 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 





Church Extension Receipts for First Twenty- 
Three Days of September. 








Churches. 
Oe TE DUS 6 occs conv ccctntws even $4,914 56 
DOP Ce DO, wiacavcwsansicsansennt > 3891 50 
i CE OF Wi aig ckikicatasiseiiccs $1,023 06 
Individuals. 
Wer POOR. FOR aos cic cccscwcgccnnes $7,531 46 
a eee, eee ee 4,230 56 
Pg ee ee $3,300 90 


it will be noted for the first twenty-three 
days of September there was a falling off 
of $4,323.96 in the receipts as compared with 
the first twenty-three days of September, 
1907. Thus far 265 churches have sent con- 
tributions which is a falling behind in the 
number of contributing churches of 104. This 
is a serious loss to be accounted for probably 
on account of the stringent times; the fall- 
ing off in receipts is due to the fact that 
but few of our strong churches have been 
heard from, and that last year during this 
same period we received a personal gift of 
$6,000. 

The Board earnestly beseeches the churches 
to remember. Church Extension in October 
if the offering has not been taken in Septem- 
ber. There are now on file more than $100,- 
000 of applications which are very worthy 
and ought to be answered. Make remittances 
to G. W. Muckley, Corresponding Secretary, 
500 Water Works Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


(585) 21 


Bad Breath and 
Sour Stomach 





Stopped At Once With Pure Willow Charcoal, 
the Greatest Gas Absorber Known. 


There is no necessity to suffer the humilia- 
tion, chagrin and discomfort of bad breath, 
biliousness, sour stomach, gastritis, sluggish 
liver, ete., when a little lozenge of charcoal 
will cleanse the stomach and make it pure 
and sweet. 

Do not drug yourself when a ‘simple little 
natural charcoal made from fragrant willow 
branches, sweetened with honey, will add 
tone to your stomach, liver and intestines, 
rapidly absorb gases and stop foul odors of 
all kinds. 

Charcoal will absorb one hundred times its 
own volume in gas. A box full of charcoal 
placed in a bed room will keep the air of 
such a room pure and sweet. 

A little charcoal lozenge dissolved on the 
tongue after meals will also keep the stomach 
fresh and clean. Charcoal is justly called the 
scrubbing brush for the stomach. The old 
monks of medieval times cured bad cases of 
stomach trouble, cast out devils from the 
system of man by feeding such a man char- 
coal, 

Scientific men of today believe in the great 
strength of charcoal for the cure of human 
ills. Too much of it cannot harm one. The 
system craves it just like an animal needs 
and craves salt every so often. Charcoal goes 
into the stomach gently and is welcome, it 
settles down through the action of the stom- 
ach, and filters through all the food, absorb- 
ing gas, aiding digestion and giving tone to 
the juices, so that when the food goes into 
the intestines, and there meets other digestive 
fluids, the charcoal holds the impurities and 
thus keeps them from the blood. 

Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges are made from 
pure willow. They are prepared fragrant by 
the use of honey and sweetened so they please 
the taste and are easily dissolved. 

They have an enormous sale, thus stamping 


them with the approval of the public. Every 
druggist sells them, 25 cents per box. Go to 
your druggist today and buy a box; then 


after your next meal take two or three of 
them and judge for yourself of their merit. 

Several taken at bedtime will prove to you 
in the morning that they have been at work 
all night, for your bad breath will not be so 
bad after all. 

Send us your name and address and we will 
send you a trial package by mail free. Ad- 
dress F. A. Stuart Co., 200 Stuart Bldg., 
Marshall, Mich. 








MOKGK ACUTE 
Best Service 
Quick Trains Day and Night 
To Chicago LaFayette 
Indianapolis Dayton 
Cincinnati West Baden 
French Lick Springs 
and Louisville 
and all points 


FRANK J. REED, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
L . Gen. Pass. 
202 Custom House Place, Chicage 
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THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE BOARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION. 


By G. W. Muckley, Corresponding Sec’y. 

The Twentieth Annual Report of the Board 
of Church Extension of the Christian church 
was made by the Corresponding Secretary, G. 
W. Muckley of Kansas City, Mo. Kansas 
City is the headquarters of this board which 
does its work throughout the United States 
and Canada. Mr. Muckley’s report showed 
that 87 homeless congregations had been 
housed during the year in loans aggregating 
$170,325. This is nearly $50,000 more than 
has been loaned in any previous year. These 
loans were scattered over 28 states and terri- 
tories, including Saskatchewan and Ontario. 

The receipts for the year, including new 
money, interest and returns on loans, amount- 
ed to $151,601.88. The total in the Church 
Extension Fund now amounts to $689,730.80, 
and 1196 congregations have been assisted to 
build during the twenty years’ work of this 
Board which began its labors in October, 18838, 
with the small fund of $10,662, which has 
grown to the splendid proportions of nearly 
$700,000. Loans have been made in all but 
six states of the Union, ten loans having been 
made in Louisiana aggregating $17,275, in 
Canada and in Hawaii. 

One of the pleasing features of Church Ex- 
tension is that the fund is permanent and the 
money is loaned to be returned in five equal 
annual installments. The missions borrow- 
ing this money pay 4 per cent interest which 
covers the expenses of administration and 
the procuring of new money. As an exhibi- 
tion of the loyalty of the mission churches 
to the above plan, Mr. Muckley reported that 
since the beginning, 634 churches have paid 
their loans in full, and $794,728.44 has been 
returned on loans. Last year 59 churches 
paid their loans in full. 

This Board takes Annuity money. There 
have been 234 gifts to the Annuity Fund, and 
the Fund now amounts to nearly $225,000. 
Nearly 150 churches have been built by the 
Annuity Fund which is loaned at 6 per cent 
to help churches build, and the Annuitant re- 
ceives the interest during his life time. This 





WINTER 
TRIPS 


Via Efficient Train Service of the 


illinois Gentral 


NEW ORLEARS, 


The cemt-troptea! city of ynique jneerest, Mardi 
Gras, March 3, 1908. Ask for free |llustrated book 


entitied “New Orleans for the Tourist.” 


HAVANA, CUBA, 
Via New Orleans. Ask for new and handsomely 


iustrated descriptive Cuban folder giving spe- 
cific steamship sailing dates for Havana from 
New Orleans. 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK., 


The only line running a dally sleeping car through 
without change Chicago to Hot Springs, carried 
out of Chicago on the New Orleans Limited. 
Dining car service. 


GALIFORNIA, 


Weekly Excursion Steepins Car, leaving Chicago 
every Monday, through from Chicago to Los 
Angeles and San Francisco via New Orleans and 
the Southern Route. 


Rates, train time and ali particulars of on te « 
the Illinois Centra! and connecting lines, = : 
A. H. HANGON, 
Passenger Traffic Manager 


S&S. G. HATCH, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago 
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Annuity feature is very popular for people 


can administer upon their own estate, and BANK DEPOSITS Guaranteed 


see their money work while they live. 








on [er ea 9 by State of Oklahoma Guaranty Fund. y, 
The Christian Endeavor Societies and the money absolutely safe. We pay 4 ¢on depeatn 
: — om same r. . Draw your money any time. Largest State Bank 
Sunday-s« hools have ere ated Named Loan in Okla. Capital $200,000. Write for booklet GD. 
Funds which are growing in power. The We sell 6 ¢School, County and City Bonds. 
OKLAHOMA TRUST CO., Muskogee, Okia. 





Board now has 27 special Named Funds, 














which have been created by churches and in- wainnenaiae 


dividuals. The Centennial aim is to reach 
50. A Named Fund consists of $5,000 to be : 
paid in during a period of ten years, and Sent On Approval 


A 
Ai 
is kept in the name of the donor. ‘ 
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A Great Statement in Finance. 


: ; , > 
In conclusion Mr. Muckley showed that the Lau + S4 h l in 


Chureh Extension Plan had worked admira- 
bly; that there had been paid back on loans FOUNTAIN PEN 
nearly $800,000 which had been reloaned to and 

help build churches. Added to this is the 


permanent fund of nearly $700,000 which was RED GEM 


loaned originally. These two sums amount She Ink Pencil 





Your Choice of 


Christmas C3 
























It will be easy for you to decide on your Christ- Th 
mas Service or Entertainment if you have in ese ————: 
pene spew po New Ohristmas Catalogue. It Two 

isplays an escribes @ great variety of Service, le 
Entertainment and Play Programs for Sunday Popular — 
Schools, Day Schools, Choirs or Choral Bocieties. Articles t 
Musical Programs, Cantatas, Plays, Songs, Duets, for onl Oo any 
Trios, Women's Quartets and Men's Quartets. y address 

Send now for our Catalogue. 

THE KING'S BIRTHDAY. New Service by Powell Br Insvuaso Mai Sc Exrea 
GO oaRisTMAS Dai [GHTNESS : 

16 . New Service by Pal- 

mer Hartsough and J. H. Fillmore. 5 cents. ilustrations are Exact Size 

CHRISTMAS CAROLS No.5. New Songs by six 
popular writers. 5 cents. Every pen guaranteed 
: + Waa New Cantata full 14 Kt. sclid Gold—cut 
oy Chas. . Gabriel. cents. ou nigh 

WHY CHRISTMAS WAS LATE. New,.Short Chil- oy peg ted 
dren's Play by Lizzie DeArmond. 10 cents. black opaque pattern, or 


A CHRISTMAS RAINBOW. New, Short Children's 
Play by Adaline H. Beery. 10 cents. 

Returnable copies of any of these mailed on 
approval. You would better send for our cata- 


Nou-breakxable Transpat- 
ent, &3 desired, either in 
plain or engraved finish, 


logue first, and see all the new things we have. as preferred. 
FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE, . You may try thispen a week, 
“ é . you do not find it as represented, ff 
528 Elm Street, Cincinnati, 0. 41-43 Bible House, New York. abetter article than you can se- 


cure for THREE TIMES THIS SPECIAL 
reccs im any other make, if not # 
entirely satisfactory in every re- 
spect return it and we will send 









you $1.10 for it. 
Crt on Lert is our famous and 
Popular Reo Gew Ink Pencil, a 


NEW FOR 1908 . complete leak proof triumph, may 


be carried in any position in 


oats pocket or shopping bag, writes at 
AND any Sngle at firsttouch. Piati- 

num (spring) feed, Iridium 
oe point, polished vulcanized rubber 


case, terra cotta finish. Retail 


By Wm. J. Kirkpatrick and J. H. Fillmore i Te 
More 80) in this new book will be sung with enthu- wanted. Write for terms. Write 

siasm and delight than bas appeared in any book since now “lest you forget.” Address 

Bradbury's time. Specimen pages free. Returnable - 

book sent for examination. Laughlin Mfg. Co. 

HOUSE 526 Elm Street. Cincinnati, 0, 
FILLMORE MUSIC 41-43 Bible House, New York 410 Majestic Bidg., © 
Detroit. Mich. 








EVERY TEACHER 


is invited to send for free samples of 
and full information regarding the 


Bible Study Union (Blakeslee) Lessons 


and thus learn how these lessons can be 
advantageously used during 1909 by 
some classes even if the school should use 


the International Lessons. Write to-day. 
BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 
































individual Communion Service 


Made of several materials and in many designs. Send for full particulars and catalogue No. 3 
Give the number of communicants, and name of church. 
“The Lord’s Supper takes on a new dignity and beauty by the use of the Individual Cup.” J. “< 
D. 


Wilson, D. 
GEO. E. SPRINGER, Manager, 256-258 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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to nearly a million ana a half of dollars, 
which is the amount the Board has handled 
in loans to nearly 1200 churches in 43 states 
ana territories, Canada and Hawaii, with the 
stight loss of but $563 where congregations 
voluntarily deeded their property to the 
Board for debts against them after they had 
decided they could not carry on their work. 
A great financier of a trust company in the 
Fast said that tnis is the greatest record in 
the history of finance. This record was made 
by the loyalty of the mission churches in re- 
turning the money to the Board to go out 
again. Mr. Muckley then appealed to the 
churches to help reach the Centennial aim of 
a million dollars for Church Extension by the 
time of the Centennial Celebration to be held 
in Pittsburg, Pa., in October, 1909, which will 
require the raising of $310,269.20 on the part 
of the brotherhood to complete the million 
dollar fund. 


OLD BETHANY COLLEGE STUDENTS, 
ATTENTION! 





It is most desirable to have as complete a 
list of the names and addresses for our Cen- 
tennial celebration of old Bethany College 
students as can possibly be obtained. We 
ought to have a grand rally of these students 
at that time, and to know something of what 
they are doing. Indeed, this is absolutely 
necessary if the Bethany feature of our Cen- 
tennial shall be what it ought to be. 

In order to secure this end, I desire to 
make the following request: 

(1) Let some student of Bethany (whether 
a graduate or not) take it upon himself to 
find out the names and addresses of all iue 
ola stndents within his reach, especially in 
his town or county where he lives. This can 
be done without much effort, ana it will 
greatly facilitate our work for Bethany, if 
these names and addresses can be secured as 
early as possible. 

(2) Let every one who undertakes this 
matter send me a list o1 the names and ad- 
dresses secured. No one need wait for some 
one else to do it. It matters not if a half 
dozen, or a dozen, are engaged in the same 
business within the same county. This will 
make the matter more certain and facilitate 
the result. 

(3) It is not necessary that tnis matter 
shall be taken up by an old student of the 
college. Any one may undertake to supply 
these names. It may be that some sister of 
an old student, or some one connected by 
fleshly ties, will do this. Many women can 
help in this matter if they will at once go 
to work. But it would be better still, if 
some Christian woman or man, who recog- 
nizes the great work Bethany College has 
done for our cause, will feel interested enough 
in the matter to inaugurate this quest. Of 
course, I expect the old college students to be 
most interested in the matter, but there are 
others also who can help. Just so the work 
is done, it makes little ditference about who 
shall do it. 

Now do not put this important work off for 
a convenient season. It is imperative that I 
should have these names and addresses at as 
early a moment as possible. If you have 
been a student, the moment you see this send 
me your name and address, and then add 
to the list as many more as you can obtain 


W. T. Moore, Columbia, Mo. 





Turn 


as high as you can—there’s no 
danger—as low as you please 
—there’s no smell. That's 
because the smokeless device 
prevents smoke or smell— 
that means a steady flow of 
glowing heat for every ounce 


of fuel burned in a 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


You can carry it about and care for it just as easily as a lamp. 
Brass oil font holds 4 quarts burning 9 hours. Handsomely fin- 
ished in japan and nickel. Every heater warranted. 


The adds cheeriness 
Rayo Lamp to the long 
winter evenings. Steady, 

brilliant light to read, sew or knit by. Made of 
brass, nickel plated, latest improved central draft 
burner. Every lamp warranted. If your dealer can- 
not supply Perfection Oil Heater or Rayo Lamp 
write our nearest agency for descriptive circular. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 











CO-EDUCATIONAL 
WON-SECTARIAN 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—Liberal Arts, Bible, 
Law, Medical, Music, Normal. 


Music Supervisors’ Training, Correspondence, and 
Sammer Schools. 


1,034 students last year. A large merease in attendance thie year. Right 
well equipped University buildings. More than one bumdred trained teacher: tn 
the faculty. Library facilities enexcelled elsewhere tn lows 


Expenses are low —eo low that oo ambitious young mas or young women 


‘SEND POR CATALOG of BEDASTMENT Of WHECR YOU ARE SFTERESTED 











THE CHURCH-OF CHRIST 


By a Layman. EIGHTH EDITION SINCE JUNE, 1905 
Gives a history of Pardon, the evidence of Pardon and the Church as an Organi- 
zation. Recommended by all who read it as the most Scriptural Discussion of 
Church Fellowship and Communion. ‘‘NO OTHER BOO COVERS THE 
SAME GROUND.” =THE BEST EVANGELISTIC BOOK. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York and London, Oloth 
Binding, Price $1.00 Postpaid. Write J. A. Joyce, Selling Agent, 209 
Bissell Block, Pittsburg, for special rates to Preachers and Churches. 
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A REVIEW OF THE YEAR’S WORK OF 


given nearly 


Endeavor Societies show a gain. 


individual offerings. 
in special gifts 
undertaken to support their own missionary 
Chis shows that the interest $3,000 from a Chinese 
in the work has been deep and widespread. adjoining the hospital. 
All things considered, this has been the best event of the year in Japan was the comple- 
vear in the history of the society. tion and dedication of the woman’s college 
As in other years, the society has had the in Tokyo. A high school department has 
been added. This has doubled the work of 
Drake College has done good 
The graduates number twelve. A. W. 


cordial and generous support of Canada, 
England and Australia. This codperation has the teachers. 
been most helpful and most delightful. It work. 
makes the society international in its char- Piace has been asked to teach two hours a 
The work on the field has been carried week in Waseda University; 
“Christianity and the 
India a church has been finished and dedi 
The Lathrop Cooley Bible 


on as in other years 
preached far and near, in the churches and 
schools, along the streets, in the temples, in cated at Damoh. 
the theaters, on the trains, at the wells and College has been dedicated. 
the steamships. The missionaries have cious and handsome building. The mission 
press does much outside work. 
the mission into touch with many of the 
Jubbulpore. 


gone on long tours and have brought the 
claims of the Christ to the attention of hun- 
dreds of thousands. The sick have been leading people. in 
healed, the lame have been made to walk, limit to what could be done in the Philip- 
the blind to see, the sufferings of the lepers 
have been relieved. 
ceeds 127,000. 


THE FOREIGN CHRISTIAN MIS- 
SIONARY SOCIETY. leges. 


institutions. Both 
erary work has been carried on, on a larger 


We come to the close of the missionary 
year with the deepest gratitude to the Lord scale than ever before. 
heaven and earth. Although the panic weeRly papers, tracts 


alfected the receipts, yet we have every 


reason for encouragement. The churches have page can go where no missionary has yet 
made a remarkable showing. They have gone or can go. 
five thousand dollars more than of the society are like leaves from the Tree 
the healing of the 


year. There has been an increase in of Life, and are 
number of contributing churches also, nations. 


» Sunday-schools show a small loss. The 


been a very decided gain in the number of have sold gospels 
The college in Nanking has been 
A large percentage of the 
Dr. Macklin received 
friend to buy land 
The most significant 


The falling off has been regions. 
I'wenty-four churches have full to overflowing. 


the field. 


The gospel has been 


The number treated ex- 
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carried on in the kindergarten, in the pri- 
mary and middle schools, and in the col- 
The Bible is a text-book in all these 
sexes are taught. Lit- 


and leatlets without 


number have been published. 


The different publications 


In China one new station and four out- 
There has’ stations have been opened. 


and tracts through wide 


pupils are Christians. 


pines if there were men enough at hand to 


A large proportion of CHURCH AND Sx 
evangelists. A fine A 


engage in the work. 
Educational work has been the converts serve as 
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To Possess 
a Healthy and Pearly 


SKIN 


use Glenn’s Sulphur Soap with 
warm water daily, and the skin 
will soon become soft and 
beautiful. To remove pimples, 
redness, roughness, sunburn, 
nothing compares with 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


Sold by druggists. 


Books, magazines, 


The printed 


The colporteurs 





Mill's Hair and Whisker Dye 
Biack or Brown, 50c. 














LYMYER 


CHURCH 
Er.1:5. 


SWEETER, MORE DUB- 


OvarEEECATALoOdd 


Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Con Cincinaail, 6. 








BUCKEYE BELLS, CHIMES and 

the subject 1s PEALS are known the world 

a " 7 over for their full rich tone, 
Social Problem. In durability and low prices. 


Write for catalog and estimate. Established 1837 
The E. W. Vanduzen Co., 422 E. 2d St., Cincinnati, 6. 





This is a spa- 


BELLS. | 


}-~! — fae and School Beils. 
ogue. The C.S, BELL CO., H 


This brings 


There is no 








OWLDEN BELLS 
D SCHOOL 





RICAN BELL & FOUNDRY Co. Norte. Mon. 
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TRUTH FOR SOWER AND SEEKER. 
A How Com 


ion for Personal Workers, 
by Rev. . Sayles, Covering 73 oo 

with Shari, Practical Explanations, proved 

by Ser'pture. Spiritual and Useful. General 
Subje ¢ Heading at top of each . Vest 
Pocket size, 128 pages, Cloth 25c, rocco 
85c, postpaid ; stamps taken; Agts Wanted. 


J GEORGE W. NOBLE, Lakeside Bidg, Chicago 








=] BOOK OF PRAYERS 





) GEORGE W. NOBLE, en Bldg, Chicago 





“Love Purified” 


By Celesta Ball May 


A beautiful book for Easter, Holiday, or 
Anniversary gift-book. It is well printed on 
fine paper, is handsomely bound and illustra- 


ng People’s 
s Sentence Prayers. 
Morocco 5c. 








DOUBLE YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


and collections in scores of 





Little’s Cross and Crown System has doubled the attend 


Send for descriptive literature, etc., giving denomination. 





Sunday Schools. A second wreath and free certificate are a part of the system. 
Rev. W. A. Butts, Fulton, N. Y., increased attendance from 250 to 525 scholars in 5 months. 


CHRISTIAN FINANCE ASSOCIATION, 2 Maiden Lane, New York 


ted. Price $1.00, postpaid. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO. 
358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 























ROUND THE WORLD for $650 up 


ROUND TRIP ON THE MAGNIFICENT WHITE STAR 
S.S. “ARABIC” (16,000 TONS). 

Avoiding 17 Changes of Inferior Steamers. 
VISITING MADEIRA, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, EGYPT, 
INDIA (17 DAYS), CEYLON, BURMA, MALAY 
PENINSULA, JAVA, BORNEO, MANILA, CHINA, 
JAPAN (15 DAYS), HONOLULU AND 
UNITED STATES. 

OVER 27,000 MILES BY STEAMER AND RAILROAD. 
$650 AND UP, INCLUDING SHIP AND SHORE 
EXPENSES. 

Glorious Cruising in Far East Indies. 

32 Days in India and China. 

No Changes to Slow Malodorous Oriental Steamers. 
Dangers and Annoyances of Worldwide Travel Avoided, 
An Ideal Opportunity for Ladies, Alone or with Friends. 
Mission Stations can be Visited Everywhere. 
Services, Lectures, Conferences and Entertainments en route. 
WRITE AT ONCE. GET FIRST CHOICE OF BERTHS. 
FULL PARTICULARS SENT FREE POSTPAID. 

Address CRUISE MANAGER, 





ANOTHER HOLY LAND GRUISE 


$400 AND UP, INCLUDING SHORE TRIPS, HOTELS, 
GUIDES, CARRIAGES, R. R. TICKETS, FEES, ETC. 
71 DAYS, STARTING FEBRUARY 4, 1909. 

THE BEAUTIFUL S.S. “ARABIC” FOR ROUND TRIP. 
ESPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE TO CHURCH PEOPLE. 
Inspiring Shipboard Services and Conferences. 
Attractive Lectures, Entertainments, etc., en route. 

The Famous White Star Cuisine and Service throughout Trip. 
The Finest Hotels, Elaborate Carriage Drives. 
Everything First Class. The Very Best there is. 
Superb Health Advantages in Matchless Mediterranean Climate 
BOOKS ALREADY OPEN. BERTHS GOING FAST. 
WRITE AT ONCE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET SENT 
FREE POSTPAID. 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY, Station M, Chicago 
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